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EDITORIAL 


The Journal 1s intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. ‘“‘ The lecture is one, the discussion 


as one thousand ’’—to quote the Arabian proverb which appears on 
the title-page of one of Dr. Mansbridge’s books. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the Institute is not committed in any way by 
statements or articles appearing in the Journal and signed by the 
names or initials of contributors. 


AT the last meeting of the Council of the Institute, after reports 
on various activities had been presented, some of our members 
were pleasantly surprised at the many-sided doings of the 
Institute, and at the important new ground which was being 
broken. Since then it has been suggested by various friends that 
the Editors of the Journal should prepare a plain statement of 
these new developments, so that the ordinary member may be 
put more closely in touch with what is being done ; and also be 
provided with the opportunity of helping if he finds that, on some 
side of the Institute’s work, he has special experience or knowledge. 

The amount of material already in hand for this number has 
made it impossible to do this adequately in the space left. It is 
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gratifying to be able to report that no difficulty is now being 
experienced in obtaining good matter for publication. Indeed, 
the seriousness of the pressure on our available pages can be 
judged by the fact that the Editors have had to forego their 
run of controversial editorials! We shall have to defer to future 
issues our account of such work as the survey of the whole field 
of possible enquiry which has been made by the Research Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Sir Donald MacAlister; the 
activities of the Commission, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Eustace Percy, upon the Relation of Vocational to Non-vocational 
Education ; the new Enquiry upon the use of the Gramophone 
in Education ; and the Adult Students’ Enquiry into the experi- 
ences, difficulties and after-careers of adult students which is now 
taking shape and providing interesting results. 

Though, however, we are forced to leave these for later 
treatment, there is one recent development which cannot be 
passed over. This is no less than the first appearance of a new 
Magazine published under the auspices of the British Institute. 
The Journal of Adult Education finds its way, precariously, into 
more academic hands. The new Magazine, which is to be called 
Sight and Sound, a Review of Modern Aids to Learning, is designed 
to reach a wider circle. The older and more sedate publication 
must needs welcome its younger and brighter companion. The 
Magazine arises out of the necessity, brought home by the success 
of the Exhibitions of Mechanical Aids to Learning, for a supply 
of regular and trustworthy information upon the great advantages 
which applied science and manufacturing enterprise place at the 
service of education. The title is in itself an achievement, since 
it avoids the clumsy phrase “ Visual and Auditory Aids to 
Learning.’”’ It will be produced in a well-designed and attractive 
cover, will be lavishly illustrated, and will undertake to deal with 
current advances in modern aids to learning and to provide 
authoritative and objective treatment of the whole subject. The 
Magazine will be conducted by an Editorial Board of persons 
concerned with all sides of educational activity ; and will be, we 
believe, the first of its kind. 

H. L,.B, 
A. E. H. 


JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRES 


‘‘A Prelude to Adult Education ”’ 


By VALENTINE A. BELL, Headmaster, Battersea Day 
Continuation School 


I 


A STUDENT of the history of educational progress in this country 
must realize the great change that has taken place during the 
past century in the reasons given for the necessity of educating 
the masses. In the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
mainly a by-product of factory legislation. The Health and 
Morals of Apprentices Act of 1802 laid down regulations for the 
education of apprentices in the cotton and woollen factories, and 
the Factory Acts of 1833 and 1842 provided for the daily 
attendance of children at school. But later, the idea of the 
education of the child was conceived as a comprehensive social 
service, and the series of Education Acts passed during the last 
sixty years, especially the Fisher Act (1918), were framed in that 
spirit. 

Since the War the problem of the unemployed young worker 
has occupied the minds of our legislators and the education of 
the adolescent has been very much discussed. The economic 
depression has affected the young wage earner as well as the 
adult, and to such a degree in certain areas, that the presence in 
the community of large numbers of juveniles out of work was 
seen to be a menace unless occupation was found for them during 
the day. Centres and classes were opened, therefore, in those 
districts where the problem was urgent, but it was realized that 
some form of compulsion was necessary to make them efiective. 
The practical difficulties of compelling a// unemployed juveniles 
to attend courses of instruction were obvious, but it was found 
possible to attack the problem at once by bringing pressure to 
bear upon the insured young person out of work, 
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Therefore under section 15 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which came into effect on March 13th, 1930, the Minister 
of Labour “is required to make arrangements with Local 
Education Authorities for the provision, so far as is practicable, 
of approved courses of instruction for insured contributors under 
the age of eighteen years who claim benefit. Moreover, if there 
is an approved course of instruction at which an insured 
contributor who is claiming benefit can reasonably be required 
to attend, the Minister has to arrange for a notice to be issued 
requiring the contributor to attend the course and informing 
him that, if he fails without good cause to do so, he will be 
disqualified for the receipt of benefit.”’ 

Juvenile Unemployment Centres had been in eiatisin since 
1918, when the return of demobilized men from the various 
theatres of war displaced thousands of juveniles who were 
engaged in industry. In the depressed areas the centres have 
had a continuous existence, but in those districts, like London, 
where juvenile unemployment did not give cause for serious 
anxiety, the careers of many of the centres have been very 
intermittent—a matter of opening, closing and then opening 
again. 

The table below, taken from the 1930 Report of the Ministry 
of Labour, will show how, in each of the Divisions of the Ministry, 
the average monthly percentage rate of unemployment among 
insured juveniles in 1930 still varied considerably : 


Division, Boys. Girls, 


per cent, per cent. 
London 2°5 
South Eastern 4°4 
South Western 3°0 4°4 
Midlands 41 
North Eastern 68 7 
North Western 
Scotland 7°4 
Wales . 9°5 9°8 
Great Britain 6-0 


The unsatisfactory arrangement of opening centres—the 
finding of suitable premises, the equipping of them, the collecting 
of qualified staffs—only to close them down after a few weeks 
or months, was, it is presumed, one of the urgent subjects for 
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discussion and report by the two National Advisory Councils 
(England and Wales and Scotland) for Juvenile Employment, 
set up after the Report by the Malcolm Committee. 

“‘ Both Councils rendered their first reports in the late Spring 
of 1929, and dealt with the provision of facilities for training 
unemployed boys and girls and with the future of Juvenile 
Unemployment Centres. While the reports contained minor 
differences they agreed in the main body of their recommenda- 
tions. These were, briefly, that provision should continue to 
be made for dealing with unemployment among boys and girls 
by the establishment of centres or classes, under the administra- 
tion of the Education Authority of the area concerned, with the 
object of preventing deterioration, and of facilitating the 
re-absorption of the boys and girls into industry by maintaining 
or re-establishing, through further education and training, 
habits of discipline and self-respect. The Councils recommended 
that such centres should be established by the Education 
Authorities concerned in all areas where there were sufficient 
unemployed boys and girls to justify their establishment, and 
they made detailed recommendations as to the numbers which, 
in their view, would justify an Authority in undertaking this 
duty. They also recommended that in areas where there were 
certain numbers of unemployed boys and girls, not sufficient 
to justify the establishment of centres, the Authorities should 
consider the establishment of classes in conjunction with some 
existing educational institution. The centres or classes should 
be approved by the Ministry of Labour, who should normally 
make grants equivalent to 75 per cent. of the approved 
expenditure incurred in their administration. 

‘“‘ These reports were accepted by the Minister for guidance 
in the administration of centres for an experimental period 
from January Ist, 1930, to March 31st, 1933. The Minister 
decided that centres should, in future, be known as Junior 
Instruction Centres.”—(Report of the Ministry of Labour, 
1929. Cmd. 3579.) 

Several Authorities who had not previously opened centres 
submitted their proposals under the new scheme, and it is 
interesting to note that six Authorities who had previously 
been conducting centres with 100 per cent. grant continued them 
with the lower rate of financial assistance, viz. 75 per cent. 
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During 1930, owing to the opening of fresh centres and classes 
and ‘“‘the rapid increase in the numbers of boys and girls 
unemployed,” the total numbers in attendance rose rapidly, as is 
set out in the table in the Report of the Ministry of Labour 
for 1930. 


Average attendance, 
Week ended. With claims to benefit. to | Total, 
1930, open, 
Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls, 

January 8th . ; 78 2,992 1,361 2,510 477 7,340 
February 5th . ‘ 79 3,133 1,243 2,668 549 7.593 
March 5th : ; 82 3,316 1,196 2,394 610 7,516 
April 2nd . : 84 3,850 1,547 2,273 535 8,205 
May 7th . . 86 4.397 | 1.598 | 2,243 | 503 | 874% 
June 4th * : 88 4,977 1,621 2,140 493 9,231 
July 2nd . . 86 5,401 1,583 1,996 364 9,344 
August 6th 40* 3,049 1,051 1,460 234 5,794 
September 3rd : 81* 6,634 2,256 1,980 399 | 11,269 
October 8th . 2 99 8,255 2,809 2,260 524 | 13,848 
November 5th . . 107 8,942 2,816 2,155 607 | 14,520 
December 3rd . : II4 10,318 3,302 2,116 586 | 16,322 


From this it is apparent that the numbers of centres and 
classes, apart from the holiday periods, rose steadily during the 
year, that the numbers of claimants to benefit jumped up rapidly 
after August, and that the number of boy non-claimants was 
less in December than in January. 

The maximum attendance was reached in the week ended 
December roth, 1930, when the average daily attendance was 
16,381, and, in all, 18,975 individual boys and girls attended. 
During the whole year 88,300 individuals passed through the 
centres and classes and over 300,000 boys and girls were registered 
as having attended during the past five years. 

Appendix V of the Report gives the list of Local Education 
Authorities who have conducted centres and/or classes during 
the year ended December 31st, 1930, the number of weeks in 
which the same were open, the number of hours of instruction 
normally given to each juvenile weekly, and the average 
attendance in each area. The variety is striking and is proof 
that the accepted proposals of the Authorities are very different. 


* Holiday periods. 
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This is easily understood by any one who has intimate knowledge 
of the work, for a hard-and-fast scheme for running J.I.C.’s 
would at once spell failure. Different areas demand different 
treatment. The depressed areas can easily be picked out by the 
large average numbers in attendance. 


Bishop Auckland . centre (boys) with 521. 
Motherwell ; . centre (boys) with 36r. 
Swansea . . I centre (boys) with 348. 
Sheffield . . 2 centres pe }with 290 and 129. 
Blackburn . ; 2 centres pet \with 258 and 278. 
Sunderland ‘ d - I centre (boys) with 222. 
South Shields. I centre (boys) with 211. 
Wigan : . 2 centres with 210 and 203. 
Salford. ‘ - 2 centres with 214 and 102. 
Ebbw Vale I centre (boys) with 205. 
Middlesbrough . I centre (boys) with 196. 


The large cities, where several centres were opened, give 
the following figures : 


3 (1 boys) 
London (L.C.C. Area) . with 230 and 85. 
I class 
Birmingham é . I centre with 202 and 79. 
Liverpool . centres gis) with 574 and 309. 
mixed 
2 centres mixed) 
Manchester and ((r boys) }with 239 and 155. 
2 classes {(1 girls) 
I centre ((mixed) 
Edinburgh and t boys) }with 94 and 48. 
2 classes |(1 girls 
12 
19 centres | (6 girls) 
Glasgow . and mixed pwith 751 and 420. 
3 classes 
Cardiff Icentre ‘with 136 and 148. 


The number of weeks in which the centres were opened varies 
according to the area. The London figure is 52 weeks, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 52, Bishop Auckland 51, Bristol and Plymouth 48. 
The aim, on the whole, is to keep the centres open all the year 
round, and it is probably the question of the holidays for the staffs 
which has caused some authorities to close the centres for three 
or four weeks during the year. 
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The normal number of hours of instruction given weekly 
to each juvenile also varies considerably. The usual number 
is 15 hours, 7.e. five half days a week, but under some Authorities 
full-time sessions are in operation, e.g. Sheffield (boys) 27} hours, 
Bradford, Plymouth, Aberdare, and Port Talbot 25 hours, 
Grimsby 22} hours. In Southampton and Smethwick the classes 
are conducted in the evening and instruction is given for 8 hours 
and 6 hours respectively. 

On July 19th, 1930, the National Advisory Committee 
(England and Wales) presented its third report, which was accepted 
by the Minister for immediate application. Authorities were 
urged, if there were not sufficient unemployed juveniles in their 
areas to justify the establishment of separate centres or classes, 
to consider the possibility of admitting the young persons who 
were claiming benefit to classes in existing educational institutions 
of a suitable type, preferably in the day-time, but, if that were 
not possible, in the evening. Generally, the Authorities were 
prepared to adopt the evening class alternative. 

“ By the end of the year, 53 Local Education Authorities 
had submitted proposals for recognition under this scheme of 
existing classes as approved courses of instruction for unemployed 
juveniles, and approval had been given to suitable courses held 
in 246 different educational institutions in addition to the 
Junior Instruction Centres and Classes referred to above. It 
was estimated that, at the end of the year, there were some 200 
different towns and villages where the boys and girls had to 
attend evening classes as a condition for the receipt of benefit 
under the new scheme. At many of these classes, the numbers 
who were required to attend were quite small, but the total 
aggregate rose rapidly during the last two months of the year 
and, by the end of December, the average numbers in attendance 
were 820, while 2,186 different boys and girls claiming benefit 
had attended the classes since the scheme was introduced.” 
A list of 36 L.E.A.’s is given in whose area existing classes were 
recognized during 1930 as approved courses of instruction. 

The following is a brief summary of the regulations governing 
the conduct of the centres : 

Opening of Centres —Mixed centres (boys and girls) or 
centres for one sex only may be established if there are, within 
a radius of five miles of the proposed centre, at least 50 “ wholly 
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unemployed ” juveniles of the sex in question, each of whom has 
been out of work for 12 consecutive days. Of this number at 
least 35 must be claimants to benefit: for a mixed centre 40 
(20 of each sex). 

Closing of Centres.—A centre will be closed if the average 
attendance for four consecutive weeks falls below 40. A mixed 
centre will cease to be recognized if the average attendance of 
either sex falls below 16 for four consecutive weeks. 

Instruction.—Instruction is to be given on not less than five 
days a week, with a minimum of 15 hours and a maximum of 
30 hours. 

Courses of Instruction—These should include English 
(including composition and handwriting), history and civics, 
household arithmetic (for girls), workshop arithmetic (for boys), 
drawing and painting, general knowledge (verbal methods should 
be supplemented by periodic visits to places of interest in the 
locality), physical training, and practical work. 

Suggestions for the latter are : 

For boys: ‘woodwork, metalwork, weaving (raffia and 
basketwork, cane chair repairing, mat and rug-making), 
upholstery, boot repairing, decorative leatherwork, and book- 
keeping. 

For girls : home handicrafts, dressmaking, cookery, laundry, 
and housewifery. Specialized subjects for girls, physiology and 
hygiene, first-aid and home-nursing. 

Staffing. —The basis for staffing will be 25 students to one 
teacher, but where instruction includes more than one-third 
practical work, one teacher to 20 students will be authorized. 

Travelling Expenses.—No allowance will be made to juveniles 
residing within two miles by road of the centres. To those 
living between two and four miles, the cost of a single journey 
will be paid unless the payment of the return fare has been 
specially granted. To those residing over four miles both single 
and return journey will be paid. The expenditure under this 
head in respect of each juvenile attending the centre must not 
exceed 6d. a day or 2s. 6d. a week. 

Such is the history of the origin of the Junior Instruction 
Centres and Glasses and the main regulations governing their 
conduct. The keenness of the Ministry of Labour to carry out 
the suggestions of the National Advisory Councils, the personal 
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interest of the Minister herself in the problem and the readiness 
of the Local Authorities to meet her wishes have undoubtedly 
made the difficult pioneer work of running the centres less arduous 
to those actually engaged as teachers in them. 

A visitor to the centres might be surprised at their 
dissimilarity, but this is because the aim has been to allow each 
centre or class to evolve according to the needs of the district 
and the pupils so far as the buildings available for the work will 
allow. 

Even in London, where centres have been established at 
Bethnal Green, Bermondsey, Battersea, Hammersmith, and 
Woolwich, they are by no means alike. 


II 


The reader will perhaps get a more concrete idea of the work 
from the following description of the Battersea Centre, of which 
the writer has an intimate. knowledge. 

The L.C.C. decided to open classes for unemployed juveniles 
in the S.W. district of London at the end of May 1930, and the 
Battersez. Day Continuation School was selected as the centre. 
The Employment Exchanges to feed it were Brixton, Battersea, 
Westminster, Tooting, and Walham Green, and for guidance 
in arranging a curriculum and securing staff it was anticipated 
that about 150 boys and 100 girls would present themselves for 
instruction. Four classrooms were available for the sole use 
of the unemployed together with the part-time use of the 
gymnasium, playground, and woodwork centre occupied by 
the Day Continuation School pupils. No evening activities 
were possible on the building, which is at night occupied by the 
Battersea Men’s Institute. The difficulty of securing a qualified 
staff was obviated by arranging the days and hours of attendance 
to work in with those at the Bermondsey Centre. These were 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday (P.M.), Tuesday and Thursday 
(A.M.) for boys. The other half-days were set aside for the girls’ 
classes. The Battersea Centre, therefore, was opened for boys 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 
and on Tuesday and Thursday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. The girls 
were requested to come on Tuesday and Thursday 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 1.30 p.m. to 
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4.30 p.m. This arrangement allowed certain part-time teachers 
working at Bermondsey to be engaged on a full-time basis by 
teaching at Battersea for another fifteen hours. This was 
important to those teachers who were eligible for superannuation 
under the Board of Education, as only full-time work counts. 
A tentative time-table was drawn up and approved by the 
L.C.c. 

The juvenile claimants for unemployment benefit were each 
given a form of introduction to the centre by the officials at 
the five exchanges, before mentioned, and at the same time a 
slip detached from the bottom of the form was sent to the Head 
of the centre. This slip gave the name of the claimant and the 
Exchange, and also the amount of travelling expenses allowed. 

An hour before the opening of the classes the boys, full of 
life, indulging in much back-chat and puffing clouds of cigarette 
smoke, began to assemble outside the gates. The inhabitants 
of the houses opposite were obviously more than interested. 
When the lads were asked to come inside the hall gymnasium, 
the inevitable rush was brought up sharply by the smiling figure 
of a gym. instructor, immaculately clothed in white flannels and 
sweater, who courteously asked for caps to be taken off and 
cigarettes to be put out and who promptly saw that his request 
was obeyed. The sight of two other gym.-masters with beaming 
faces and regulation dress effectually stopped any resentment 
at being asked to do something that was a little “ against the 
grain.” (The London youth is remarkably quick at sensing a 
good boxer.) The mob was very docile when the Head appeared 
and from the platform asked them to line up in Exchanges. 
A short talk on the Unemployment as a World Problem, the 
effect of unemployment on lads and the interest of the Ministry 
of Labour and the L.C.C. in their welfare led up to the detailing 
of the classes that were available, and suggestions were invited 
that might prove of interest. ‘‘ Fifteen hours’ football,” said 
one, but little else was forthcoming except the request from a 
little gang in ‘‘ chokers’”’: ‘‘ Can we learn a bit about ourselves ? ”’ 
Physiology and hygiene was noted as a possible subject of 
instruction. It was agreed that a trial should be made of the 
following course, for the fifteen hours. Woodwork (3 hours), 
Technical Drawing (3 hours), Physical Exercises (3 hours), 
Workshop Calculations (2 hours), English Subjects (2 hours), 
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Petrol Engines (1 hour), Domestic Electricity and Wireless 
(r hour). The English Subjects were to include talks about 
themselves.” 

A specimen time-table for one class of 20 to 25 lads was 
therefore : 


Crass A 
Monday 9.30—-12.30 Woodwork, 
Tuesday 2-5 Phys. Exs. English Subject. 
Wednesday . 9.30-12.30 Technical Drawing. 
Thursday . 2-5 Phys. Exs. Petrol Engines. 
Friday . - 9.30-12.30 English Subject. Electricity. Phys. Exs. 


The lessons were of one hour’s duration, except in the case of 
Woodwork and Technical Drawing, which each lasted a whole 
session. The English Subject included many topics which might 
come under a variety of headings, e.g. Hygiene and Physiology, 
Literature, Current Events, Travel and Exploration, Biography, 
Debates, Industrial History, and Civics. 

This course satisfied the majority, who were unskilled workers, 
but some afterwards asked for commercial subjects. 

In catering for the educational needs of the unemployed 
one must remember that the Unemployment Insurance net is a 
very wide one. 

The insurable age is sixteen years, but no one is eligible for 
benefit until thirty stamps are on his cards. Therefore the age 
of those attending the centre and who were practically all 
claimants was above sixteen years thirty weeks. In fact the 
majority were above seventeen years of age, and as nearly all 
juveniles at work, excepting those engaged in domestic service and 
agriculture, are insurable the educational standards are vastly 
different. Those educated at public, secondary, central, and 
elementary schools may all be ordered to enrol at the centre. At 
Battersea the greater number have been ex-elementary pupils, 
but ex-secondary, central, and trade school pupils have presented 
themselves. Unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled workers ; hand- 
workers and brain-workers ; slum dwellers and young persons 
with good homes ; those with poor clothing and no collars ; those 
with black coats and striped trousers ; those with grey flannels 
and sports’ jackets—all these have been brought together under 
one roof. Nowhere can such a variety of young folk be found as 
in a J.I.C., and the Battersea Centre is no exception. 
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It was soon discovered that a complete mixing of the varied 
types, however desirable, was not practicable and that some would 
not attend the centre unless specially catered for. Heredity, 
environment, home influence, and past industrial history have 
left their marks on the lads. The coarse language and untidy 
habits of some were revolting to others who, with good although 
maybe poor homes or influenced by some club, organization, 
or evening institute, knew the value of self-respect and the meaning 
of discipline. Invariably, the lads associated, not as one might 
expect, according to Exchanges, but almost intuitively by interests 
and respectability. The untidy and ragged, the foul-mouthed 
and those interested in sex matters were drawn together, and 
held aloof from the tidy, the members of boys’ brigades and scouts, 
and the better educated. The Day Continuation School being 
housed on the same building was the means of a way out of the 
difficulty. A special clerical class was formed for those lads 
who had been in clerical posts and places were found for those 
with technical and artistic ability in the Technical and Art 
Courses of the D.C.S. It has been the aim throughout to be 
human and to cater for every applicant according to his desires. 
The tragedy is that the majority when asked: ‘‘ What would 
you like to learn?’’ immediately reply: ‘“‘ Oh, anything.” 
And this after having left school only three years ! 

The greatest difficulty from the teachers’ point of view is, 
however, the length of stay of the students at the centre. As 
soon as a job is secured the boy or girl leaves. Some have 
attended for one day only: others for one week, one month, or 
several months. The longest period for which a lad attended 
continuously was eleven months, but the average stay is three 
weeks. 

The following figures for the week ended June 24th, 1931, 
will bring home more forcibly the numbers passing through the 
centre : 


Boys. Girls, Total, 
Students enrolled since April Ist, 1931. 486 283 769 
Live roll for week ended June 24th, 1931 . 151 61 212 
Student hours for the same week . - 1,626hrs.. 687hrs. 2,313 hrs. 


The personnel of the classes is, therefore, constantly changing, 
and the only method of dealing with the difficulty is to make each 
lesson self-contained, so that if a lad is attending for one day 
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only he will be able to get something from his day’s attendance. 
In the Woodwork Shop, for example, it would be sheer waste of 
good material to start every new lad on to a fresh task. Useful 
articles for the home are made, e.g. clothes horses, bath stools, 
step-ladders, draining boards, and ironing boards, which the lads 
take home for the price of the timber ; but unfinished jobs must 
be cleared off before new ones are undertaken. 

Once a week it has been the custom to assemble all in the 
hall for a short talk, followed by questions and discussion if 
necessary. This has been arranged purposely in order to train 
them to behave as an orderly crowd, a task that is badly needed. 
The speakers have been persons from outside interested in 
Unemployment, and have included the Mayor of Battersea, 
Members of Parliament, L.C.C. Members, the Bishop of Kingston, 
and numerous foreign visitors. Musical recitals have also been 
given by Clive Carey, Hubert Foss, and Arthur Benjamin. 
The constant stream of influential visitors has had a remarkable 
effect on dispelling the illusion, common amongst unemployed 
lads, that no one worries about them or gives any thought to 
their problem. 

Another practical difficulty is the method of handling the 
type of lad who comes to the centre not to work but to make him- 
self a nuisance. If he is a claimant to benefit, the threat of the 
loss of a day’s pay will probably act as a steadying influence. But 
it sometimes happens that a number of lads are sufficiently clever 
to avoid open antagonism and yet make themselves nuisances 
by “ accidentally’ (for the purpose) breaking tools, wasting 
timber, or sawing a corner off a bench. These lads are soon noted, 
and they are put in a special course in which Physical Exercises 
are taken each day, and in this is included Boxing. There is 
no more effectual way of calming the loud-mouthed youth than 
by seeing that he is instructed in this art. He will remain almost 
dumb, hoping that he will not be asked to put on the gloves. 
The boxing class has undoubtedly acted as the best means of 
curing all those who try to be obstreperous. 

Another difficulty which cropped up as soon as the centre 
opened was the attendance of many lads well before the time 
of assembly, especially at the morning sessions. The Day 
Continuation School opens at 9 a.m. and the Junior Instruction 
Centre at 9.30 a.m. It was plain that trouble might ensue if 
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gangs were allowed to collect for half an hour or so wherever 
they pleased—round the gates or in the playground. A solution 
was found by allowing them in the hall where they watched the 
D.C.S. boys or girls at physical exercises. They are now model 
spectators and have learned to keep their remarks to themselves, 
besides noting what a well-conducted lesson means. The 
novelty of seeing girls in gym.-dress (or without it) soon wore off. 

If the hall is not in use during the first hour the lads come 
in, and quietly listen to some one playing the piano. Music 
can calm even the “‘ savage adolescent.”’ 

At 9.30 a.m. or 2 p.m. registration begins. All, drawing 
fares, go into the side rooms according to Exchanges, and the 
remainder are registered in the hall. A signature has to be 
secured from the former for audit purposes. The original 
sheets of names and amounts are sent with the monthly returns 
to the L.C.C. Accountant’s Department, whilst the carbon copies 
are filed at the centre. In less than ten minutes all are assembled 
in the hall again, in classes, ready for work. 

There is little difficulty over registration, for an absence mark 
means the loss of a day’s pay. 

On Wednesday afternoon an officer of the Ministry of Labour 
visits the centre to abstract these attendances for distribution 
among the five Exchanges concerned, so that the insurance money 
may be paid out on the following Friday. 

Direct contact with the Exchanges is essential. It would 
be fatal if it were thought that the centre was cut off from the 
Unemployment Exchange. The common remark of the early 
days: ‘“‘ How can we get a job if we have to come here? ”’ is 
now rarely heard. 

At every session the employment officer attends with a list 
of vacancies and sends out suitable applicants with cards of 
introduction to the various employers. If an urgent case arises 
before or after the officer’s arrival it is phoned through to the 
centre and the young folk required are sent off at once. Students 
called away to employment retain their mark for that day. 

The constant visitation of the employment officer to the 
centre has had a good efiect in improving greatly the 
personal appearance of the boys and girls. Where there are 
several suitable applicants for a situation it is obvious to the 
one who has neglected to clean his shoes, wash his face and hands, 
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comb his hair or smarten himself up generally, that it is only 
just that those with some self-respect should be sent out. The 
centre has certainly stopped deterioration in regard to personal 
cleanliness and tidiness. 

Reference was made on a previous page to the illusion, 
common more amongst unemployed lads than girls, that no one 
worries about them or gives any thought to their problem. 
This illusion tends to make them feel that they are a class apart. 
To obviate this the centre has been affiliated to the Battersea 
Juvenile Organizations Council, and takes part in the various 
activities promoted by that body. Teams are entered for the 
Swimming Gala, the Annual Display at the Town Hall (physical 
exercises), the Athletic Sports, and the Cricket Competition, and 
with some success. Preparation for these activities has certainly 
reduced the number of packets of ‘‘ Players’ Weights’ bought 
by the lads. But the great boon has been the granting by the 
L.C.C. to unemployed young persons of free admission to the 
Evening Institutes. The heads of the various local institutes 
have visited the centre and placed the educational facilities 
before the students. Interest has been aroused and a constant 
demand for free passes has been made. 

Little detail has been given of the girls’ classes as the problem 
of unemployed girls does not give rise to so much anxiety as 
that of the boys. A girl if not out at work is generally of use 
in the home, and she does not deteriorate to the same extent as 
the lad who may be roaming the streets. The numbers also are 
smaller. For the week ended June 24th, 1931, the effective 
rolls at the London Centres were : 


Battersea . ‘ 151 boys 61 girls. 

Bethnal Green . ; 
Hammersmith . (boys’ centre only). 


At Battersea the majority of girls attending have been factory 
workers or those engaged in various branches of the needle trades. 
The clerical type have been able to pursue their commercial 
subjects, and a general course including First Aid, Home-nursing, 
Household Accounts, Needlework, Painting and Design, English 
Subjects, Physical Exercises, and Singing, has proved satisfying 
to others. Play reading (Admirable Crichton, School for Scandal, 
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Shakespeare, Senior Form Room Plays, etc.) is always very popular 
and good short stories, eg. Conan Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard, 
Sherlock Holmes, Tales of Ring and Camp, Short Stories of To-day, 
have proved a good antidote for the cheap weeklies and trashy 
yarns with attractive titles (Sacred Lips, The Price She Paid, 
The Honeymoon She Wanted, etc.) that can generally be discovered 
in the girls’ voluminous handbags. On the girls’ side, at least 
one triumph has been achieved. The painted lips, powdered 
noses, and plucked eyebrows have practically disappeared, or 
are more artistically adorned so as not to be so strikingly obvious. 

Here, then, is one of the most interesting experiments in 
Education and one of the most difficult. Now that the centre is 
fed from a four miles’ radius it is possible that it will last 
throughout the approved experimental period which ends March 
31st, 1933. To those keen on Adult Education work it should 
be fascinating, because the young folk leave the centres at eighteen 
years of age, when they are transferred from the Juvenile to the 
Adult Department of the Unemployment Exchange. They are 
then under no legal obligation to attend “‘ an approved course of 
instruction.” But when does Adult Education begin? In the 
economic sense a boy is an adult when he begins wage-earning, 
and the methods to be adopted when he comes into the Junior 
Instruction Centre have to be, not those of the school which he 
left at fourteen years of age, but rather like those in adult classes, 
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SOME NOTES ON ADULT CLASSES IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS 


By Professor A. W. AsHBy, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University College, Aberystwyth 


In most discussions of the possible development of adult education 
in rural areas, the personal qualifications of lecturers or tutors 
take the most prominent place. Over and over again we are 
told that the success of a class depends more on the tutor than 
on any other factor in the organization. This is most obviously 
true here as almost everywhere in education, but it does not 
follow that the tutor who secures the highest or the most regular 
attendance, or who creates the highest “‘ good feeling ’’ amongst 
the majority or the whole of the group of students does the most 
valuable work. This, indeed, is far from being the case. There 
have been many village classes which at their close would have 
been described as highly successful, but which have left no dis- 
cernible effect on the collective life of the village, or two years 
later on the life of any individual member. Classes may, of 
course, have influences on the lives of members which are not 
discernible by others and scarcely realized by the subjects, so 
that one would hesitate before saying that any class had failed 
or that all its influence had passed away. But it would be true 
to say that some classes which have failed to rise to expectation 
in the number of students registered, and especially in the number 
“ Jasting the course,’ have had far greater and more valuable 
results than others which superficially, and temporarily, appeared 
to be far more successful. 

After a fairly long experience of adult education work in 
villages, an analysis of village classes and their members might 
be offered as an indication of needs and possibilities. The state- 
ment of this analysis is over-simplified, and the full statement of 
the concrete experiences from which it is drawn would possibly 
lead to development and extension at some points; but on the 
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other hand the description of the experiences themselves would 
be far less useful for the present purpose than these suggestions 
of the existence of types of classes and students. 

There are, perhaps, three types of members of adult classes 
in rural districts. 

(a) Those who are willing and possibly anxious to be 
interested, whose satisfaction is rather in the immediate stimu- 
lation of feeling and of some thought and in being with a group 
of people than in the information which they receive and which 
they finally hold. This group tends to make a superficial 
collection from the materials presented, taking ideas already 
coloured with emotion or those to which they can make an 
emotional attachment immediately on reception. They carry 
away a minimum of information and of thought training. 

(b) Those who are anxious to be interested and willing if 
not anxious to be informed. These not only gain more infor- 
mation than the first group, but they retain it longer and make 
more use of it in their own mental processes. But their 
primary stimulus is of the sentiments or emotions. 

For this type also the immediate stimulus of being with a 
group and of group feeling, sometimes sympathetic, sometimes 
conflictive, is also of great importance. Stimulus of either 
emotional or rational type is apt to be either short-lived, or 
of a narrowly selective character. 

(c) There is also the definite student type: the person 
who is prepared to seek information and ideas, and to wrestle 
with what is offered to him. This type, as a rule, is not always 
pleasantly interested by what is laid before him. If he is 
sincere and intellectually honest, as he tends to be, he may be 
irritated or deeply moved by information or ideas. This type 
also is not always pleasantly stimulated by the general group 
activity. Some of the more superficial members are certain 
to be causes of irritation. This type gets its inter-personal 
stimulus from the tutor and from the minority of other 
individuals of more or less the same type. 

Another analysis could be pursued. There are persons who 
want to get into prominence, and who will try to use even an 
adult education class in that process. There are persons who 
have individual positions to protect and retain. There are 
those who are sensitive about dogmas, creeds, ideas, so-called 
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principles. There are those who seek any kind of anodyne for 
the ills they suffer. 

The general point is not only that the village class is of more 
general, less selected character than even the small town class, 
but that the really keen tutor requires to make his own selections 
and his own differences in treatment as he proceeds with the 
class. 

It may be that over a great number of classes one would 
find whole classes which approximate to one or other of the main 
types already mentioned. As a rule, the student type of class 
will only be found where there have been many or fairly long 
continued facilities for the feeding of temporary curiosities and 
plenty of sources of stimulus of temporary interests, and where 
the individuals of the purely temporary interest type have been 
eliminated. The “student ’”’ type of class is rare, and is the 
result of fairly rigid selection, whether automatic or designed. 

In rural adult education we must be prepared to find 
practically whole groups of the temporary curiosity, fleeting 
interest type. That is, we must be prepared to find groups 
anxious to have lecturers or teachers one or two winters, perhaps 
for several winters if teachers and subjects or the subjects alone 
are changed ; but which never make any progress. 

It is desirable, on the whole, that their needs should be 
met. Perhaps no good teacher ever meets a group of people 
six or twelve times without leaving something behind—slightly 
altered attitudes, slightly different criteria of judgment, or 
slightly different values, some information, although the latter 
may be a little warped and twisted in its settling-down process. 

But let us not put too low value on the temporary interest 
type of member in the early establishment of classes. They will 
be exceedingly loyal and keen members during one or two sessions. 
They will even, possibly, show more open keenness than some of 
those who have the deeper interests and the greater staying 
power. 

There will certainly be classes which take the general 
character of the second type described—those who are seeking 
or are drawn by interest stimulation and yet seek and carry 
away a good deal of information. Possibly the majority of village 
classes will approximate to this type. 

Either of these two types of classes may yield individuals 
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of the more genuine student type. But whole classes or those 
with a majority of the definite student type will be rare. They 
are to be expected only where lectures or classes have been con- 
tinued for a considerable period and a process of elimination 
and selective addition has been going on. And probably this 
type will only be found in large villages. 

It is suggested by some people who have experience of rural 
adult education that the character of the class is largely deter- 
mined by the persons with whom the Organizer gets into touch 
and with whom he works in the organization of the class. This 
is probably more true in England, where social distinctions are 
more clearly defined, than it would be in Wales. But there can 
be little doubt that this is of some importance in Wales also. 
There are many people in villages, not least frequently clergy and 
ministers, who are anxious to have lectures and classes either 
as counter-attractions or as vacuum filling materials, who are 
not too anxious that they should get down to serious work. 
There are also County or other Councillors, or prospective 
Councillors, who are anxious to “‘ get something for the parish ”’ 
but are certainly not anxious that people should get very close 
to real thinking. 

If the organization of rural classes be left entirely to 
organizers with relatively little selective judgment, keen on 
“ getting things done now,” we shall doubtless get plenty of 
them, but they, picking the easy path, will give us a good number 
and a high proportion of the vacuum filling type. For real 
success in rural adult education we want at least some of the 
Tutor-Organizer type of organizers—the men who will do some 
picking and choosing of centres and groups according to the 
standard and the quality of the work which can be done with 
them. This is particularly necessary in rural Wales. 

In my opinion there are villages in Wales, and in some areas 
whole groups of villages, which are already intellectually demora- 
lized by too much of preaching, public meetings, lectures, debates, 
competitions—villages in which there would be no difficulty in 
getting classes but where there would be practically no hope of 
leaving behind very much of real information or very much, if 
anything, of influence. That is by the way. 

But it is necessary to sort out some rural centres for definite 
educational work—to discover even small groups of the student 
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type and arrange for their nurture and guidance. For influence 
on the rural civilization of the future more importance would 
be attached to one group of 8—10—12 students than to 3 or 4 
or even half a dozen temporary interest groups. 

In every class great importance should be attached to the 
watch for individuals of this type by the Tutor, and to their 
special nurture and guidance. The incipient student, the person 
who is willing or anxious to set out on the quest for information 
and knowledge, who is prepared to do his own careful and rigid 
selecting and thinking, is not always discovered when he is pre- 
sent. When the meeting is over it is quite often the more super- 
ficial person who claims attention, who has further points to 
make, or questions to ask, who engages the Tutor in conversation. 
The incipient student waits for a moment at the back, hesitates 
and moves, and finally slips out. A book box is often the bait 
with which to catch him. 

The Book Box, the Issue Book, and the conversations which 
the Tutor hinnself seeks or makes openings for are often his best 
guides to the members who need and will really repay special 
attention. 

One of the important stimuli to serious study in industrial 
districts—the desire for information and personal development 
for the ultimate service of an industrial or political organization 
—will not commonly be found in villages. The equivalent 
sometimes exists in the youth who has individual and more 
personal ambitions, who wants to improve his income or his 
status or change his occupation, for not all of these have been 
discovered by or for the Secondary Schools. But it is at least 
probable that the non-utilitarian real student is just as common, 
numbers for numbers, in the country as in the towns, and it 
would not be surprising if he were found to be a little more 
common there if we developed our work towards his discovery. 
This type of student will frequently develop towards rural public 
work when he gets to the age at which his fellow villagers will 
trust him with it. The difference between the age-levels at which 
public or group confidence will be given in town and country 
has an important influence on the seeking of adult education 
by individuals. 

Perhaps I could quote Warrilow, possibly amongst the most 
successful of the educational organizers of village classes. 
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“ The countryman has many of the essential qualities of the 
best type of student. Frequently well informed in many ways, 
he is teachable, unostentatious, and patient, but owing partly 
to his lack of contact with stimulating influences, and partly 
because he feels that the village offers little opportunity for 
him to make use of his improved education, an incentive to 
educational effort needs to be created, or if it exists, to be 
strengthened by encouraging an appreciation of education for 
its own sake.”’ 

That should not be applied universally, but it characterizes 
an important number of individuals—and those who in the end 
most need and deserve assistance and guidance, and who will 
best repay it. 

The deeper and more detailed educational work is empha- 
sized because this needs bringing to the forefront for con- 
sideration and action. There is not the slightest doubt that if, 
when, and where it is possible to offer 6, 10, 12 meeting classes, 
to offer at least an apparent choice of a number of different 
subjects, and to offer lecturers with the prestige of a College or 
the University behind them, there will be a very extensive 
demand. Any sort of a campaign or organization for estab- 
lishing classes with these advantages will succeed in finding the 
necessary groups of persons. But many of the courses will be 
of the temporary vacuum filling type. 

A note should be added about the longer, more formal classes 
in rural areas. Village groups undoubtedly have been frightened 
by the talk about conditions and regulations for One Year and 
Tutorial Classes. They hesitate to bind themselves, and they 
probably attach more or a slightly different kind of importance 
to these conditions and regulations than does the Organizer or 
Tutor who does his duty in stating them. The fear of regula- 
tions is very strong in the countryside, and when brought . to 
notice they may not get any reasoned consideration, but a merely 
instinctive reaction may occur. If they can be mentioned 
casually once or twice during a less formal course the final 
reaction may be quite different. There should be expectation 
that any extension of 6, 10, 12 meeting classes would eventually 
bring some One Year and some Tutorial Classes in the more 
populous agricultural districts. 

The qualifications required for serious and lasting work in 
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village classes are those of teaching as distinct from lecturing 
capacity. A good lecturer may “hold” his group from the 
beginning of a meeting to its formal end, and continue to do so 
throughout the course, and yet leave little of value as a result 
of his efforts. While a good teacher may never carry his group 
to the same high points of interest-stimulus, may lose some 
members, and may even close a course with a very short effective 
register, and yet leave the seeds of enormous growths, either 
individual or social, and occasionally both. He may indeed, 
and sometimes does, prove far more stimulating in some informal 
or semi-private work than in his formal class-work. Those who 
emphasize the importance of the personal qualifications of 
lecturers or teachers in village work sometimes deny that they 
think of the “ popular”’ lecturer. Nevertheless, they do think 
more or less of this type. They tend to think of one who 
“ applies’? many of his general statements, who illustrates 
attractively or forcibly. Most of the statements of this type of 
lecturer are coloured by sentiment, even though the sentiments 
are varied and are not specially coloured by those of any creed 
or party. Indeed the impartiality of these lecturers and lectures 
is that of free choice between sentiments, the pleasant stimula- 
tion of a sentiment or a prejudice here and the not too unpleasant 
irritation of a sentiment or a prejudice there. We are all willing 
to be prodded and provoked on occasions if we have the joy of 
seeing one in a different camp receiving the same treatment. 
It is not the “ popular ’’ lecturer with a strong appeal to people 
with one set of sentimental or social attitudes who is thought of 
for village classes, but the type which one villager said was 
“ tickling here and tickling there and trying to tickle everywhere.” 

The element of clear and definite information, and of clear 
(though not necessarily dogmatic) interpretation is far too often 
missing in the work of some of those who successfully conduct 
village classes, especially those of what may be described as this 
“ semi-popular ’’ type. And there is at least something to be 
said for the view that the “ popular’”’ lecturer with one fairly 
straight set of sentimental and social attitudes is to be preferred 
to the type who leaves no very clear or a number of different 
impressions as to his preferences and leanings. Sometimes, the 
really popular type leaves behind more of what a villager has 
called “‘ hard stuff,”’ especially if he is really argumentative and 
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finds it necessary to make clear statements of the facts as he sees 
them. 

It is perhaps difficult clearly to characterize the work of the 
“teacher ’’ of village classes as distinct from that of the semi- 
popular lecturer. But it may be distinguished by the amount 
of information imparted, by the rationality of the presentation, 
and by the firmness and clearness of such interpretation as is 
necessary. There will, of course, always be some traces of colour- 
ing by sentiment, or by social leanings or preferences, for no one 
is entirely free from these.* But teaching which is as nearly 
as possible free from sentiment or of judgments which do not 
arise directly from the matter dealt with need not be dull or 
unattractive, especially to the more serious type of student. 
Simplicity and clarity of language, procedure of statement from 
the simple to the relatively complex, or from the relatively 
known to the relatively unknown, a faith in the reasoning capacity 
of students (given simplicity and clarity of statement) make 
really “ solid’’ teaching not only possible but attractive. The 
other feature which distinguishes the work of a “ teacher”’ is 
that of interest in individuals as distinct from generalized interest 
in the group. With this there goes, sometimes, the absence or 
the repression of the interest of the teacher in himself or in the 
pleasurable impressions obviously made on his subjects which 
give him immediate reactions which are also pleasurable. The 
“ teacher ’’ does not expect to see immediate effects, and he does 
not require the stimulus of immediate feeling response from his 
class. He looks for effects which he knows will develop only 
slowly. But the objective interest in individuals, in their degrees 
and forms of reception and more rational responses, and in their 
needs, is the real mark of the effective teacher of village classes. 

It is most obvious that the conditions under which village 
classes are too frequently conducted severely restrict the amount 
and intimacy of individual contacts between teachers and class- 
members, but this is not sufficient reason for cutting out the 
individual work that might be possible and remaining content 
with the semi-popular type of pure “‘ group ”’ interest and work. 
Rather, these conditions make all the more necessary the conduct 
of steady tuition work in class. 


* This applies to Literature, History, and some other subjects as taught in 
village classes almost as much as to Economics or Politics. 
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If adult education is to have any appreciable influence on 
the rural civilization of the future, if it is to assist villagers to turn 
their intelligence upon their environment (in any of its many 
aspects), it is necessary to have far more real teaching—far more 
information, far more stimulus towards obtaining information, 
far more training in the use of information has to be imparted— 
than has generally been done in village classes. And there must 
be far more sorting out of individuals and of small groups for 
special treatment and development than ever appears to have 
been considered necessary. 

It appears to be fashionable just now to speak of assisting 
villagers to “ obtain release,’ of fostering ‘‘ self-expression,”’ or 
of ‘‘ developing personality.’’ Much of the work that is done, 
much of the success of this work, is entirely superficial and tem- 
porary. Most of the members of classes, many whole classes, 
never get the intellectual stimulus, feeding, training necessary 
for these purposes, and they do not get as much of these as 
should be possible. If they are to obtain such a greater degree 
of freedom, such a greater degree of power within their material 
and social environment, as will enable them to “ express them- 
selves ’’ or to “‘ develop personality ’’ it can only be on the basis 
of broader, deeper intellectual development than they generally 
attain. Perhaps no practicable educational processes can give 
this to whole village populations, or even to whole classes of mixed 
ages, sexes, interests and capacities, but adult education could 
sort out at least some of the leaders of rural civilization of the 
future and give them that knowledge which leads to power and 
which can and will be used for the general good of the community. 


EARLY ADULT EDUCATION IN EDINBURGH 


By W. H. Marwick, M.A., Tutor-Organizer, W.E.A. 
(Scotland). 


THE development of adult education has followed a similar 
course in Edinburgh to that which it took in Glasgow, though it 
was later in origin. Its permanent achievements are represented 
in the former by the Heriot Watt College and by the Philo- 
sophical Institution, much as Glasgow has to show its Technical 
College and Athenzum.! 

The Edinburgh School of Arts, founded in 1821, is generally 
regarded as the pioneer venture. It was certainly the first to 
become an established organ of culture, but there are traces of 
earlier sporadic efforts, notably the ‘‘ Edinburgh Institute.” 
This is described in a pamphlet 2 published in 1811 as “‘designed 
chiefly for the accommodation of those who want leisure or 
opportunity for attending the established seminaries of educa- 
tion.” It had been formed a few years before by “a few 
individuals for mutual benefit in the study of science and litera- 
ture.”’ “ The sciences are illustrated in the usual manner by 
lectures which are rendered plain and simple, by divesting them 
as much as possible of technical phraseology.” Lectures were 
given thrice a week during a nine months’ session, and there 
were monthly discussion meetings. Lecturers were remunerated ; 
members, who included ladies, paid an annual subscription, of 
which any surplus was to be used in buying “a respectable 
collection of philosophical apparatus.” The association was 
governed by an annually elected Council of 12. Although it 
“ succeeded far beyond the most sanguine expectations of the 
projectors,” no record of the subsequent fate of this promising 
enterprise has so far been discovered. 

With the foundation of the School of Arts begins the main 
stream of historical continuity. Leonard Horner is acknowledged 
as the prime mover, probably with justice, even if we do not go 
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all the way with his friend Cockburn in asserting that “ the whole 
merit, both of its conception and of its first three or four years’ 
management, is due exclusively to Leonard Horner.”? He 
acknowledged his indebtedness for the idea to the Glasgow 
pioneers, John Anderson and George Birkbeck ; 4 the immediate 
stimulus was given by a casual conversation in March 1821 with 
Robert Bryson, a Princes St. watchmaker, who pointed out the 
inability of workmen in such trades to obtain a scientific under- 
standing of their craft, owing to lack of time and means.5 This 
story is better accredited than some such legends, being incor- 
porated in the official records;® Bryson himself became a 
Director and was later designated by Horner “ my right-hand 
man in starting the School of Arts.’”7 

‘“‘ From that moment Leonard Horner set to work to supply 
this deficiency ” ;8 and there was shortly issued the prospectus 
of a “‘ School of Arts for the better Education of the Mechanics 
of Edinburgh, in such branches of physical science as are of 
practical advantage in their several trades.” ® This limited and 
virtually vocational conception was evidently Horner’s own 
original one, as ¢.g. indicated in a letter at the time to his intimate 
correspondent Dr. Marcet,!0 and was frequently reiterated 
publicly in almost identical language. 

The announcement, met a satisfactory response, and an 
inaugural meeting on October 16th was presided over by Lord 
Provost Arbuthnot. Horner gave an opening address, citing 
the example of Rennie the engineer and other self-made 
scientists.!! The institution was launched under highly respect- 
able auspices, the King being ‘‘ Patron,” while the “ Presidents ” 
included six noblemen. The first subscribers’ list contains such 
names as the Lord Advocate, the Lord Justice Clerk, Sir Walter 
Scott (1 guinea), and P. Fraser Tytler, the historian.!2 On 
the actual governing body as Directors there sat during the 
early years, along with Bryson and two other tradesmen, David 
Brewster the scientist, Professor Pillans, and John (afterwards 
Lord) Murray, a leading Whig. Horner assumed office as 
Secretary.!3 

The first regular courses were given by Dr. Fyfe on Tuesdays 
in Chemistry, and Wm. Galbraith on Fridays in Mechanics ; 
both between 8.30 and 9.30 p.m.; these gentlemen showed the 
“utmost disinterestedness in negotiation with the Directors,” 
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while a Mr. James Milne “ with great liberality ” offered a course 
in Architecture. The officers of the Grand Lodge granted the 
use of the Freemasons’ Hall, Niddry St., Cowgate, as lecture 
room, and of “ adjoining apartments ” for the gene of the 
library and apparatus.!3 

Of the 452 original students, joiners and wrighits were much 
the most numerous (111); smiths and iron machine workers 
numbered 38, masons 27; while 1r watch and clockmakers 
homologated Mr. Bryson’s plea.!14 Duncan McLaren, afterwards 
Lord Provost and M.P., was an early student.!5 Some 30 
students, with Horner’s approval, displayed self-help in organizing 
a Class in ‘‘ the elements of geometry,” which met in a house on 
Castlehill, under the gratis tuition of a young operative joiner.!® 
The fortnightly issue of books was 270 ; 30 to 50 men were found 
each evening in the reading-room, studying “ with silence and 
attention.” !7 

Horner described its initial success as “ beyond my most 
sanguine expectations”’; he had ‘had to limit the issue of 
tickets.’"!8 Cockburn, writing to his fellow Whig politician, 
Thos. Kennedy, was apparently justified, after his lights, in having 
“no doubt that with his excellent habits of arrangement and of 
business, of good manners, science, and Whiggism, he will in time 
greatly raise the character and zeal of our merchants and 
tradesmen,’’!? 

According to Cleland, the statistician,?® the original plan 
“embraced a correspondence with the principal manufacturing 
towns in Scotland, with a view to establishing similar schools in 
other localities.’’ The detailed Report for the first session was 
drawn up with some such object,?! to “serve in some measure 
as a guide to those disposed to make an experiment in other 
places.”” The definite project was abandoned, but the School 
claimed to have “ given a great impulse to all the Mechanics’ 
Institutes in Great Britain’’;22 on a visit to Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institute in 1838, Horner heard “ many flattering 
things ” said of what they had learned from the School of Arts.?% 

In their first regular Annual Report, May 1822, the Directors 
express their fear of distracting students by a multiplicity of 
subjects ; they prefer to ‘‘ confine themselves to subjects WHICH 
WILL BE DIRECTLY USEFUL TO MECHANICS IN THE EXERCISE OF 
THEIR TRADE,’ that being the object of the institution ; hence 
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they declined offers of lectures on Geography and Astronomy. 
Syllabuses of the lecture courses were appended, together with a 
catalogue of the library, arranged as Folio, Quarto, Octavo, and 
Duodecimo, and a financial statement, showing a balance of 
£48.24 Horner gave a valedictory address to 400 students and 
50 visitors (April 24th), and was presented with an inscribed 
silver inkstand.25 

The Second Report was presented to the Annual Meeting in 
the Waterloo Tavern (June 3rd, 1823). The Lord Provost was 
in the Chair; Rev. Dr. Lee and Henry Cockburn participated. 
A course on Arithmetic and Mathematics by Rev. Andrew Wilson 
had been established. Reports from the lecturers were presented. 
There were 430 students, of whom 250 were in their second year.6 

For the third Annual Meeting (June 1824) the services of 
Dr. Chalmers were secured. He moved the adoption of the 
Report with his usual prolixity, opining that “ it was not wise to 
disturb the platform of society, and to bestow upon those who 
formed the basis of the pyramid qualifications costly or difficult 
in the acquisition and unprofitable in the use. The Directors 
had shown their prudence in giving the artisans what was really 
useful and in not attempting more.’’27 Scott, put up to second, 
contented himself with expressing “ his high approbation of the 
principles which had been so eloquently explained.” Horner, 
not to be outdone by the Tories, lamented ‘‘ that unhappy circum- 
stance of the mechanics throwing off the assistance of the better 
educated classes, from a most mistaken notion of independence.” 
The galaxy of talent who aired their views on this occasion also 
included the eminent Whigs, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and Forsyth 
(author of a well-known Tour of Scotland).% Specimens of 
exercises performed by students were submitted. It was 
intimated that several other similar institutions had been formed 
elsewhere ; their methods had been investigated, but no change 
was recommended at home. 

To the fourth meeting, in June 1825, the Directors intimated 
their preference for giving “ an accurate and substantial instruc- 
tion to a more limited number” rather than “ holding out 
attractions for a crowded audience.’’ This in extenuation of an 
enrolment down to 340, of whom 262 were newcomers. Peel 
and Huskisson now figure among the subscribers. Next month 
a public meeting was held to inaugurate a Memorial to Watt, 
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in the form of a building for the use of the School of Arts. To the 
fund instituted for this purpose the Directors contributed their 
accumulated surplus of £500.29 

The chief item of interest in the Report for 1825-26 is the 
statement that an offer by Combe to lecture on Phrenology had 
been “ gratefully declined,” because it “ deviated from the 
original object of confining the curriculum to branches of study of 
practical use to mechanics.’’°° Combe, as will be seen, found an 
outlet elsewhere. 

The Annual Meeting for 1827 was postponed till August. 
The Report showed a decline in students and subscriptions. 
This was excused by a reference to “ the fall of wages and general 
pecuniary distress’; consequently, fees were reduced. Under 
these unpropitious omens Horner took farewell on his departure 
for London to assume his unfortunate Wardenship of University 
College. David Maclagan, M.D., and Wm. Thomson, F.R.S., 
were appointed Joint Honorary Secretaries! 

Measures taken were so far successful that the Report 
presented in July 1828 shows a rise in the roll to 515. A Leith 
Mechanics’ Institute had now commenced, and it was agreed to 
lend it apparatus.32 

Thereafter there is a hiatus in the collection of Report the 
next extant being apparently that for 1833-34.33 This notes a 
declining attendance, and proposes organized courses of study, 
examinations, and grant of certificates—a familiar sounding 
device. 

In July 1835 negotiations are reported with the Com- 
missioners of Improvements regarding a site for the Watt 
Memorial.34 

In July 1836 Horner is made a Life Member, and the by-laws 
are revised. There are 291 students, of whom 58 are shopmen 
and 44 have no trade.35 

In October 1837 a lease for several years was acquired of a 
house in Adam Square, with what was considered “ adequate 
accommodation.”’36 Dr. Pryde, who had to teach there, however, 
found it “‘ dingy, cramped, and not well suited for educational 
purposes.”37 At last a departure was made from the exclusive 
devotion to science, lectures on English Language by George 
McDonald being instituted. 

In November 1838, 390 students are reported, and George 
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Murray is appointed Mathematical Lecturer. It is now asserted 
that the objects are “ not narrowly confined to unfolding scientific 
principles’; it is hoped “to enable the artisan effectually to 
add to his comfort and happiness in exercising the highest 
faculties of his rational and immortal nature.” 

This inspirational note is again struck in the opening address 
given in October 1840 by Rev. Archibald Bennie of Lady Yesters, 
who for eight consecutive years was President.39 This discourse 
was separately published; it stresses the moral and religious 
value of scientific study. The meeting was informed that 
financial assistance for one year had been obtained from the Watt 
Memorial Fund, but an application for a Government grant had 
been unsuccessful.4° 

Political Economy had been commended to Mechanics’ 
Institutes by Chalmers as a fit subject for their study, because 
of its “‘ soothing effect ’ ;4! and sporadic efforts had been made 
in Edinburgh. McCulloch, later noted as a pillar of the Classical 
School, had given courses about 1823-26.42 Thos. Murray, LL.D., 
a miscellaneous writer and fellow student of Carlyle, had lectured 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere.4* Cockburn, dubbing him “a 
sensible, plain, good lecturer on political economy,” recounts an 
interesting episode in connection with a course of twenty-eight 
lectures given by him_at Dunfermline to about 1,000 artisans : 
“they came because they expected to hear the doctrines of 
Radicalism demonstrated ; but, being interested in the principle 
of wages, pauperism, population, combination, machinery, free 
trade, emigration, etc., and not stupefied by such subjects as 
money, taxation, banking, etc., they not only remained but 
made him double the length of the course.’’44 Murray had already 
become a Director; his offer to give a course on “ Public and 
Private Economy” had been accepted; the audience was 
disappointing in numbers, but regular and attentive.45 Next 
year Dr. Murray presented two copies of his lectures. Prizes 
were discontinued, and an appeal made for the Building Fund.*¢ 

In November 1842 the commencing of a singing class is 
reported,47 and in December 1843 that of a French class, taught 
by M. Cornillon. James Simpson, who was now promoting the 
popular lectures hereafter described, paid a tribute to the 
School as an “ invaluable resort for the artisan ’’ where he “‘ may 
study as perfectly as within College walls.’’4® 
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In October 1844 many donations to the Library are 
announced, including copies presumably of their own publica- 
tions from Adam Black, Oliver and Boyd, and Chambers. Dr. 
Fyfe resigned the Secretaryship, on being appointed Professor 
of Chemistry in Aberdeen, and Dr. Thos. Murray 5° commenced 
his long tenure as “ autocrat of the school—presiding genius of 
the place.” He was eulogized by his colleague, Dr. Pryde, for 
“ unfailing tact and optimism’’ and as the “ embodiment of 
geniality and benevolence,” though “‘ with all his kindliness and 
suavity an ugly customer to meddle with.’’5! His old room- 
mate, Carlyle, professed to recall him as “‘ worldly, egoistic, small 
and vain.”52 He was now sleeping partner in a large printing 
firm, and sat from 1854 to 1860 on the Town Council as a 
Whig.53 

In June of this year, a complimentary dinner had been given 
to Horner, when he reminisced about the foundation of the 
School.54 Lord Provost Adam Black presided ; Cockburn and 
Professor Wilson (“Christopher North’’) participated in the 
ceremony.55 

In October 1845 it is reported that £500 has now been raised 
for the Building Fund.*® 

In 1846 Professor Pillans was appointed President on the 
decease of Rev. A. Bennie. Adam Black, as Lord Provost, 
occupied the Chair at the Annual Meeting in October. The 
Building Funds were amalgamated, making a total of £1,850, 
and it was decided to proceed with the erection of a permanent 
home.57 

In 1847 Rev. John Caird, afterwards Principal of Glasgow 
University, was made a Director. There were 691 students, 
including 38 clerks, 37 engineers, 37 joiners, 56 students 
(presumably undergraduates), 23 teachers; with a balance of 
£95.8 

The School during this period, though ‘‘ doing excellent 
work,” was handicapped by poverty. “‘ At the opening and closing 
of the session, eminent citizens appeared on the platform and 
eulogized its usefulness. But their goodwill went no further 
than words ; the flowers of speech never developed into fruit ; 
the praise was unaccompanied by the smallest bit of solid pudding. 
The lecturers and teachers were left to be content with the small 
fees derived from the students; the Directors were still obliged 
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to keep up the institution with the paltry subscriptions levied 
with difficulty from an indifferent public.’’5® 

Writing in 1853, Hole spoke of it as “‘ almost the only society 
that has continued to adhere to its first objects,” and quotes 
Hudson, the historian of the Institute movement, as styling it 
“the only establishment in Britain deserving the title of a 
People’s College.’’®° He represents it as having a three-year 
diploma course. About this time Horner interviewed Lyon 
Playfair, Secretary of the new Government Department of 
Science and Art, to discuss ‘‘ bringing the School of Art into 
alliance with the Department.’’6! 

From 1863 onwards further extensions were made in the 
curriculum, Physiology being then added; German in 1866, 
Botany 1870, Geology, Greek, Biology, Drawing, Theory of 
Music, Shorthand, and History during the last few years of its 
independent existence.®? 

In 1852 the School was at last, by the good offices of Cock- 
burn, enabled to utilise the Watt Fund to buy for £2,500 the 
premises which they occupied in Adam Square.®3 

In November 1863 David Pryde, afterwards Headmaster 
of Edinburgh Ladies’ College, was appointed Lecturer in English 
Literature, and held the post till July 1886. He lectured on 
Fridays for one hour ; his method was to “ attempt to introduce 
(the students) to the lives and works of the great authors.’’ 
“I first gave his life in a clear and connected form . . . then 
took up his chief works, gave an account of their contents, stated 
their chief characteristics, illustrating my remarks by choice 
extracts.” He afterwards extended the full course to three 
years, confining the third to Shakespeare. He discouraged 
cursory note taking, dictating short summaries. He started a 
debating society in connection with the class, which has developed 
into the flourishing Literary Society of to-day.® 

In 1871 the premises were demolished under the City 
Improvements Scheme. The erection of a new building in 
Chambers St. cost £3,000, and left a debt of £1,700. After 
the retiral of Dr. Murray in 1870, R. T. Scott, his assistant, 
became Secretary, but the predominant partner was Thos. Knox, 
ex-Master of the Merchant Co., the Honorary Treasurer, “‘ a strong 
controversialist.’’66 

In 1879, chiefly by the exertions of Lord Shand, the Hon. 
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President, the School was taken over by the Heriot Trust, and 
converted into a fully equipped technical school under the name 
of the Heriot Watt College. 

The School of Arts, while serving a cultural purpose, 
especially in its middle years, thus reverted to its original object 
as a definitely vocational institution. The agency which we have 
now to consider has been primarily cultural throughout its career, 
though it has developed in a recreational rather than in an 
intensively educational direction. . 

The Edinburgh Association for Procuring Instruction in 
Useful and Entertaining Science was formed in the autumn of 
1832. Inits genesis it was closely associated with the propaganda 
of Phrenology. George Combe, the popularizer, if not the 
originator, of that “science,” was then in the heyday of his 
influence, though then as since his teaching incurred severe 
criticism. G. J. Holyoake, who assisted him during a course in 
Birmingham (1838), thought him the “ greatest expositor”’ of 
the theory, but reproached him with “ concealing his obligations 
to the more original minds of Spurzheim and Gall’’ as well as 
with ungenerous treatment of his adherents.6? Cockburn’s 
testimony is: ‘George Combe, patron and expounder of 
Edinburgh phrenology, is a calm, excellent man, with a clear, 
natural style of didactic speaking and very benevolent objects.’ 
Professor Drever, who holds a Chair in Edinburgh originally 
endowed by Combe’s Trustees, pays a tribute to his services 
alike to physiological psychology and to the science of education, 
and concludes that he “ has been quite undeservedly forgotten 
by the present generation of his fellow-townsmen.’’®® 

Combe since 1821 had intermittently given public courses on 
Phrenology. As a result of that held during the summer of 
1832, some of the attenders, chiefly business men, decided on a 
permanent organization. One of the prime movers was W. R. 
Henderson, who lectured on Phrenology in Leith, and bequeathed 
his estate for the furtherance of its cause.79 James Simpson, 
of whom anon, one of Combe’s most fervent disciples, seems also 
to have been in at the birth, of which he gives an account in his 
Philosophy of Education.” 

Combe, in his own Lectures on Popular Education,’? 
subsequently delivered to the Association, also describes the 
circumstances of its origin. It appears that some of the 
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University Professors had given public science courses, with 
ephemeral success. Combe attributes this failure to bad primary 
education, and to the unattractiveness of the subjects and of the 
teachers ; more specifically, to the audiences being attracted 
chiefly by a whim of fashion, the lectures making no lasting 
appeal to the intelligence : ‘‘ they addressed chiefly the imagina- 
tion and wonder.’’?3 Confident in his own superior understanding 
of human nature, Combe proposed to show the Professors how the 


job should be done. 
Accordingly, the new institution professed to ‘‘ keep solid’ 
instruction . . . constantly in view”; it catered for people 


“ardently alive to the advantages of education.” It was 
realized that the middle class “ required instruction for their new 
social duties’’; hence the curriculum “ had a more extensive 
range than the School of Arts.” During the first year Combe 
lectured on Phrenology and Dr. Murray on Geology and Chemistry. 
Over 700 tickets were sold at variable fees, and a surplus of nearly 
£60 was made. Consequently, additional courses on scientific 
subjects were instituted. The second courses were given in the 
Waterloo Rooms, hired at a rent of £30. Rev. Thos. Gray of 
Kirkcaldy on Astronomy, and Mr. W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon, 
Stirling, joined the staff. The latter and Dr. Murray were both 
called on to repeat their lectures elsewhere, going as far as 
Liverpool and Manchester. The membership fee was one 
guinea, covering admission to all lectures. Others could purchase 
tickets for separate courses, and visitors were admitted to single 
lectures at sixpence per head. Besides 400 to 500 regular students 
there were in the first year some 3,000 such casual admissions. 
The Association was governed by 24 Directors, to whose discretion 
was left the choice of subjects.74 

During 1833 Combe gave three lectures on Popular 
Education, published as a pamphlet at 1s. 6d.,75 afterwards 
printed in Chambers Journal. His main points are: Man is 
guided not by instinct but by reason, which cannot act with 
advantage without knowledge, which is founded on observation 
and experience. The classics are over-rated ; an abridgment. 
of the hours of labour is necessary; machinery should give 
leisure. The education of females is important. 

The fourth Report of the Association, presented to a General 
Meeting on January 16th, 1834, shows a surplus of f111. Peter 
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Murray was Chairman and Wm. Fraser Secretary. Attacks in 
the press by “ Philomathes”’ on the teaching of Physiology as 
indelicate ” are repelled.7é 

About this time Cockburn devoted a couple of passages in 
his Journal to the Association, which he termed “a sort of 
popular unendowed College . . . a very useful establishment, 
giving respectable discourses very cheaply to a class of persons 
for whose scientific instruction and amusement there is no other 
provision. They are of course contumelious of colleges, and are 
rather more conceited of their knowledge than humble of their 
ignorance. George Combe is their genius, and consequently 
Phrenology is a favourite and most productive branch. The 
poor classics are held in utter scorn. In spite of these follies it 
is gratifying to see hundreds of clerks and shopkeepers with their 
wives and daughters rubbling at the teats of science anyhow.’ 

Nearly all the members were “ engaged in active industry,’ 
but ‘above the manual labouring class.’’ ‘‘ Females have an 
opportunity of receiving instruction which is denied them in 
nearly every other institution for education. They have largely 
availed themselves of the advantages presented to them... . 
The directors are regularly changed, transmitting the active 
management to the young and rising of each generation . . . and 
have fearlessly introduced subjects which persons of literary and 
philosophic habits would probably have considered not adapted 
for the edw ation of a popular audience of both sexes... . If 
any lecturer fails to interest and instruct his audience, he will 
have small chance of being selected in a succeeding year... . 
The lectures are remarkably cheap, but . . . there is an entire 
absence of eleemosynary assistance.’’78 

In 1835 the name was changed tq “‘ the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Association,’ and new by-laws were adopted. In 
October an Address was issued to the public by the Directors, 
who claimed to have had about 3,000 students to date. Rev. 
J. P. Nichol, late Rector of Montrose Academy, now began his 
notable career as a popular exponent of Astronomy ; other names 
on the prospectus for the ensuing winter are Combe on Moral 
Philosophy and Dr. Andrew Fyfe on Chemistry. The member- 
ship subscription was a guinea, class fees 10s. 6d. or 15s.79 

A syllabus of the lectures to be given in 1836-37 ®® in the 
Adelphi Theatre includes Natural History (35) by Professor W. B. 
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Carpenter ; Natural Philosophy (25) by Edw. Seng, F.R.S.E. ; 
Political Economy (20) by Dr. Thomas Murray, afterwards 
Secretary of the School of Arts; Painting (10), to be given on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 p.m. in the Royal Hotel, 
Princes St., at 2s. 6d. per lecture, by the painter Benjamin R. 
Haydon, who was engaged in a lecture tour throughout the 
country.8! J. C. Colquhoun, advocate, also gave four on Animal 
Magnetism. The Appeal had added 450 members. 

A document 82 embodying the Report for 1836-37 and 
prospectus for 1837-38 strikes out along some new lines, including 
“ Physical, Moral and Political Relations of Various Countries of 
the Old and New World ’”’ by James Browne, LL.D., advocate ; 
Vocal Ha~mony by Professor Edw. Taylor; Drama by J. Sheridan 
Knowles, the playwright; Jurisprudence by James Stark, ad- 
vocate. The results of the past session had been less gratifying, 
which is explained by the prevalence of sickness and the un- 
suitability of the venue. The attempt to secure the services of 
“stars” had also occasioned financial difficulties. A new departure 
had been made in guaranteeing profits to the lecturer; the 
ordinary local talent was rewarded at the rate of two guineas a 
lecture. The precedent for the innovation had been made to 
suit the demands of Haydon, the chronically impecunious and 
arrogantly conceited victim of an artistic temperament.8! 

Soon after, the Association became dormant, but was revived 
in 1846 as the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. Adam Black 
became first President, and “ Christopher North”’ gave the in- 
augural address on November 4th in memory of Scott.83 The 
Institution obtained the premises which it still occupies in Queen 
St., furnished with News and Reading Rooms and a Circulating 
Library and Refreshment Room. The annual subscription was 
still a guinea, or 15s. for a lady. A chess club and a debating 
society were open for a small additional sum. “A variety of 
short courses on interesting topics in Science, Art, and Literature, 
were delivered generally on the evenings of Tuesday and Friday 
during the months of winter and spring ’’ ; there were also evening 
classes at moderate fees in Drawing, Engineering, Gymnastics, 
Singing, Mathematics, Geography, English, French, and German.® 
Such at least was the original project, and in 1856 it was described 
as “in reality a popular college.’’85 Class work, however, seems 
soon to have fallen into the background, if not into abeyance ; 
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and the Institution became, as it is to-day, rather a social club, 
which organizes general lectures by noted speakers. In his 
introductory address in 1854, Lord Neaves remarked that “ the 
objects of the Society were those of all practical philosophy, 
first to exercise and regulate the intellect with a view to ascertain- 
ment of truth ; secondly, to exercise and regulate the affections 
with a view to the attainment of Virtue.” Successive presidents 
included Professor John Wilson, Macaulay, Brougham, Carlyle, 
and Gladstone ; the lecture list includes such names as those of 
Ruskin, on Modern Schools of Painting; Kingsley, on the 
Alexandrian Schools ; Dean Stanley, on the Church of Scotland ; 
Froude, on the Reformation in Scotland ; Rosebery, on the Union 
of England and Scotland; together with Freeman, Bryce, 
Tulloch, Hanna, Martineau, Ramsay, Hugh Miller, and Dickens.8¢ 

Phrenology was losing favour by the time the Institution 
was well established, and Combe’s influence within it seems to 
have disappeared. His last effort was a proposal to establish a 
model school under its auspices, with the aid of a bequest from 
the Henderson Trustees, but this was declined because of his 
insistence on the teaching of Phrenology. In 1848, however, 
such a school was opened with the help of Robert Cox and 
James Simpson. Classes were given in Political Economy, 
Phrenology, and Physiology, Combe acting as one of the lecturers. 
The regular teacher was W. M. Williams, afterwards secretary to 
a school run by the London Mechanics’ Institute. This enterprise 
lasted five years, and a similar one was undertaken in Glasgow by 
one James McClelland. A lectureship in Phrenology was main- 
tained for two years in the Andersonian College there by the 
Henderson Trustees ; Combe delivered the inaugural lecture in 
January 1846, in the absence through illness of his brother and 
colleague, Dr. Andrew Combe.®? 

Phrenology had also a large share in inspiring one further 
experiment in adult education. An association on a more popular 
basis than the Philosophical and of more extended scope than the 
School of Arts was founded in 1835, under the name of the Society 
for Diffusion of Moral and Economical Knowledge. The leading 
figure associated with it was James Simpson, advocate, an ardent 
disciple of Combe and writer on education. His principal work, 
The Philosophy of Education (Edinburgh 1836), has an Appendix 
describing the society. He himself lectured (1835-36) on ‘‘ Mental 
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and Educational Philosophy,” Dr. Hutchison, Surgeon, on 
“Structure and Functions of the Human Body,” and the 
ubiquitous Dr. Thomas Murray on Political Economy. Meetings 
were usually held in the United Associate Chapel in the Cowgate, 
and the average attendance was 600, “ comprising the working- 
classes of both sexes, once a week for five months.’ The 
admission fee for each lecture was fixed at one penny “ to prevent 
a dependent feeling in the working-man, and to try the experiment 
of remunerating the lecturer by the large number of his hearers.”’ 
The latter purpose was unfulfilled, as it is further stated that the 
lecturers were unremunerated, but received presentations.%8 

Though the courses, given to “ overflowing audiences, chiefly 
composed of working-men ’”’ were “‘ much valued and made a deep 
and salutary impression,” the Association soon lapsed. The project 
was revived eight years later, when a request, professing to be 
signed by 3,000 working-men, was conveyed to Simpson that he 
should resume his lectures. He gave without fee a course of 
fifteen on Tuesday evenings in the latter part of 1843. Summaries 
of the lectures appeared in the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle, and 
were published as Lectures to the Working Classes on the 
Means in their own Power of Improving their Character and 
Condition.8® They are chiefly a recapitulation of the Combean 
psychology and philosophy. The profits were devoted to 
the erection of public baths for the working class. At the opening 
of the latter (July 30th, 1844), Simpson received a presentation. 
This gave Cockburn, his old schoolfellow, occasion to favour 
him with a rather patronizing eulogy. He is credited with the 
gifts of a popular lecturer and with the less popular characteristic 
of refusing to flatter his audience. °° 

Edinburgh has thus a social heritage in the sphere of adult 
education, which, after long neglect, seems to be reviving in our 
own day. Active participation by the Local Education Authority 
and by the University affords a new feature, but co-operation 
with them by voluntary organizations is demanded by practical 
necessity as well as by abstract theory and historic precedent. 
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THE RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Dr. ALFRED PLUMMER, Vice-Principal of Ruskin College, 
Oxford. 


I 


In the previous issue of this Journal,* Miss Emmeline Cohen 
attempts to set forth certain dangers which appear to her to 
beset not only the non-residential side of the Adult Education 
Movement, but the residential side as well. Elsewhere,t} in reply 
to what seemed to me to be Miss Cohen’s major mistakes con- 
cerning Residential Working-class Colleges,t I have maintained 
that in those institutions there is no ‘‘ unwise insistence on the 
easiness of knowledge”’ ; that each student’s course is carefully 
planned and supervised ; that students are strongly discouraged 
from ‘‘ over-loading’’; and that a course at a Residential 
College is generally the most complete cure for what Miss Cohen 
calls “ that glib superficiality that always follows the absorption 
of unco-ordinated chunks of undigested information.’ § 

Such an article as Miss Cohen’s raises the disquieting ques- 
tion: How many other people, whether in the Adult Education 
movement, on its fringe, or definitely outside, cherish such 
misconceptions regarding the Residential Working-class Colleges 


and their work? Miss Cohen’s article: is serviceable in that it 


* Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 311-316. 

+ See The Common Room, No. 26 (November 1931), pp. 13-14. 

¢ There are five of these in England and Wales, recognized by the Board 
of Education under the Adult Education Regulations; viz. Ruskin College, 
Fircroft College, The Catholic Workers’ College, Hillcroft College, and Coleg 
ee There is also, of course, the Co-operative College, Manchester. 

§ On making reference, as I write, to the Eleventh Annual ig ae (1930 
of Hillcroft College (The Residential College for Working Women, Surbiton), 
come upon the following passage: “. . . many a head, swollen by the admira- 
tion of a limited circle, is gently but firmly res in contact with more 
demands. Students discover at College the extent and limitations of their 
powers; they come up against the standards of character and capacity by 
which they must expect and prepare to be judged ”’ (p. 10). 
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awakens those of us who are, so to speak, at the hub of the 
movement, not so much to the “ dangers ’’ of which she writes 
(many of them negligible or non-existent !), as to the dangers of 
supposing that everybody knows a reasonable amount about . 
adult education in general, and the residential side of it in par- 
ticular. Moreover, it is surprising to find that at the Ninth 
Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult Education 
(held at Cambridge in September 1930), in the whole course of 
two Papers by men occupying prominent posts in the Adult 
Education Movement, dealing with ‘‘ The Existing Provision 
for Adult Education,” no reference whatever seems to have 
been made to the Residential Colleges, either separately or 
collectively.* 


II 


At the outset I wish to make it quite clear that I shall say 
nothing intended to disparage in the smallest degree non- 
residential adult education. The non-residential wing of the 
movement, beset as it is and has been with numerous tantalizing 
difficulties, is a truly remarkable achievement of which any 
nation might well be proud. Here I am mainly concerned to 
exhibit the true nature of residential adult education and its 
claims to be regarded as an integral and important part of the 
whole movement, and not something negligible, hovering vaguely 
on or around the fringe of the Real Thing. 

The pioneer days of the Adult Education Movement are 
past, and the time has come to take stock of the position. There 
is to-day a pathway which winds onwards from such beginnings 
as the Wireless Study Group, the Terminal, or other short course, 
through the One-year Class, the Preparatory Tutorial and 
Tutorial Class, the one-day, week-end, and summer schools, 
until ultimately it reaches the residential colleges. When the 
student first enters a week-end school or a summer school he 
steps over from the non-residential side of the movement and 
gains his first experience of residential adult education. The 
non-residential and the residential sides of the movement have 
grown up and developed, each in its own way and along its own 
lines ; and it has been good that they should do so. But now 


* See The Purpose of Adult Education (B.1.A.E., 1930), pp. 30-44. 
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it seems that the moment is ripe to consider ways and means of 
drawing more closely together the various parts of the move- 
ment, while, at the same time, we strive not to draw the con- 
‘necting cords so tight as to limit freedom and stunt healthy 
growth. We want cohesion without restriction; unity with- 
out uniformity. We want to see “the one in the many, and 
the many in the one.” 

The entirely voluntary and non-vocational nature of working- 
class adult education is an excellent safeguard as well as a chief 
source of strength to the movement, for nobody need come in 
unless he or she wishes to do so; and, more important still, 
nobody need stay in who wants propaganda, or sugared pills 
of knowledge, or “cram,” or anything else which the move- 
ment does not and does not intend to supply. This self-acting 
process of elimination carried out in the non-residential side 
of the movement is exceedingly valuable to the Residential 
Colleges: nearly as valuable as the positive class-work which 
creates that body of class-members among whom the colleges 
find so many of their most able students.* 

Professor Peers, in an address at the Annual Conference of 
the Association of Tutors in Adult Education, in April 1931, 
referred to three ideals for which the Adult Education Movement 
stands : 

1. The widening of opportunities of knowledge. 

2. Broadening of the work of the Universities in order that 

it may gain contact with life and experience. 

3. The adaptation of teaching to the peculiar needs of adult 

students. 

The first and third of these aims cannot be attained by any 
better means than by residential study which includes the tutorial 
system. Residential work is an advanced stage of those 
systematic, thorough methods of study for which the Adult 
Education Movement stands. It is much more than mere 
satisfaction of curiosity, and more than the acquisition of know- 
ledge—important as that is. It is a department of the Adult 
Education Movement which gives to students exceptional 
opportunities of learning how to learn, how to think, and how to 
express thought in language. Owing to limits of leisure and 


* From 1926 to 1932 inclusive, 174 British students entered Ruskin College, 
of whom 111, or nearly 64 per cent., were W.E.A. students. 
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facilities, simultaneous study of several subjects is the exception, 
not the rule, in the non-residential side of our movement. In 
Residential Colleges the converse is true. The simultaneous 
study of several sections of knowledge must set up “ lines of 
force ’’ which constantly produce spontaneous and highly valuable 
educational processes in between the sections, so to speak. It is 
both interesting and encouraging to watch in students the dawn- 
ing realization that all these sections or “‘ subjects,” these curious 
shapes, actually fit together and make up an impressive unity. 
Does any one doubt the great value of this as an educational 
process, provided always that the student is encouraged to take 
an active part in finding out how the pieces fit together ? 

Written work, which presents such a problem in adult 
classes and calls for the exercise of special powers of persuasion 
and encouragement on the part of the tutor, is not nearly so 
troublesome in Residential Colleges, not only because of the 
eagerness of the majority of their students, but because proper 
Facilities are available : a favourable atmosphere, suitable places 
in which to study, books easily accessible, and the opportunity 
to discuss points of difficulty with fellow-students and with 
tutors, before, during, and after the writing of an essay. More- 
over, in Residential Colleges it is possible to produce written 
work and attend classes with a degree of system and regularity 
which is rarely, if ever, possible in connection with non-residential 
class work. 

The easy access to large collections of good books which the 
Residential College gives to its students is something which 
many of them have never previously enjoyed. In addition it 
teaches them two things: (a) how to use a library (which is 
something that hardly any adult student ever knows on entering 
College, whatever his previous educational experience may have 
been; and (b) something of the extent of the authoritative 
literature in a group of allied subjects. Ruskin College students 
are especially fortunate in having access to the College Library 
of well over two thousand volumes; Barnett House Library, 
which specializes in Social Science literature, including numerous 
Government publications ; the Bodleian Library, said to be the 
finest university library in the world; and the Oxford Public 
Library (Lending and Reference sections). Other Residential 
Colleges, although less fortunately placed, possess library resources 
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of no mean order. The library of Fircroft College contains 
6,000 volumes in active use, and is particularly strong in litera- 
ture. Fircroft students also have access not only to the Birm- 
ingham Reference Library—one of the best provincial libraries 
in this country—but to the splendid Rendel Harris Library, which 
contains some 44,000 volumes and is better in Economics and 
Political Science than some of the university libraries. At Hillcroft 
the College Library contains over 4,000 volumes ; and, if necessary, 
students are able to draw apon the County Library at Kingston 
and the National Central Library. Coleg Harlech has built up 
a library of close upon 7,000 volumes in the short space of four 
and a half years ; the supply of back numbers of such periodicals 
as the Economic Journal and the Economic History Review is 
inadequate, but such journals can be obtained from the library 
of the University College at Bangor, or from the National Library 
of Wales. The Warden of Avoncroft writes to me as follows : 


“Our own library, though small, is a particularly good 
one of its kind, strong in literature, history, economics and 
agriculture. In these four subjects it is better than many 
public libraries. . . . We get regular supplies of books on loan 
through the Worcester County Library, and through them 
also we are able to get special books from the National Central 
Library. We can also borrow books from the library of the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 

“ Of course we suffer to some extent from our isolation 
from large libraries, such as are found in university centres, 
but being aware of that isolation we have tried to build up 
our own library so as to stock it with the best books of reference 
in the particular subjects with which we are most concerned.” 


The meeting of minds may take place not through books 
alone, but through the meetings of individuals—a free interplay of 
mind upon mind, which is, in Residential Colleges, more frequent, 
more continuous, and, on the whole, more fully influenced by 
cultural forces than is possible on the non-residential side of the 
work. Against this, of course, we must weigh the fact that 
during each term students are not in touch with the stern realities 
of everyday life. But most of them have a large store of that 
kind of experience still fresh in their minds, and it is kept fresh 
by returning to their homes or by other activities in vacations. 
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The majority of common-room discussions fall into three 
classes : 

(a) Organized debates upon set, and often quite frivolous, 
propositions. These may perhaps best be charac- 
terized as a form of educational amusement. 

(o) Informal discussions between such students as happen to 
be present, springing up spontaneously on any topic, 
and usually ambling to an end “ half the world away.”’ 
Yet, like Professor Winifred Cullis, I think it probable 
that “‘ by talking and smoking . . some of the best 
work is done”’;* for it is good for every man or 
woman (and therefore for the life of society) to be 
brought face to face with other points of view; to 
consider and weigh the “pros and cons” of this 
problem and that, until it becomes, not an exercise, 
but a habit of mind. 

(c) Discussions commenced by a properly qualified leader 
who is usually present in the flesh. Certain dis- 
cussions, however, are initiated by wireless. Wireless 
Study Groups have, as a general rule, leaders possessing 
the highest qualifications ; but it is unfortunate that, 
in the nature of things, they cannot be present at the 
subsequent discussions.t Ideally the leader should be 
present throughout. 

Each of these types will be found to have a place in the life 
of any of the Residential Colleges, and it is meet that they should. 
But Miss Cohen seems to have in mind a kind of discussion inter- 
mediate between classes (b) and (c), in which there is a leader 
unqualified for leadership, and yet able successfully to cloak his 
intellectual nakedness from the other members of the group ; 
for she asks: “‘. . . who is there who knows these institutions 
[t.e. Educational Settlements and Residential People’s Colleges] 
and has not heard many a common-room discussion on, for 
instance, complex subjects, like relativity or the new psychology, 
expounded by some one whose only knowledge has been gained 


* The Purpose of Adult Education, p. 74. 

t I do not forget, on the other hand, that the Wireless Discussion mons 
has the opportunity to stimulate a large number of groups simul 
It would be very interesting and probably instructive if one could set side = 
side verbatim reports of a large number of discussions initiated simultaneously 
in various places by a given wireless ‘‘ talk.” 
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from some small, popular book, who with his. listeners will dis- 
cuss, as established, hypotheses used only tentatively and with 
numerous reservations by the originators of the theories?” * 
While I cannot answer for Educational Settlements, I say, most 
emphatically, that the kind of discussion sketched by Miss Cohen 
is entirely outside my experience in a Residential College, and I 
have reason to believe that what is true of Ruskin College in 
this connection is true of all the other Residential Colleges. 

In the same article Miss Cohen states that the Residential 
Colleges have ‘“ no vital contact with the universities or other 
bodies engaged in more intensive forms of education.” I have 
looked into this matter and I find that the existing ‘‘ contacts ”’ 
between the Residertial Colleges and the Universities are as 
follows : 

(1) Members of university staffs are members of the College 

Councils or Executive Committees. 

(2) Members of university staffs give lectures or courses of 
lectures in the Residential Colleges, ¢.g. as visiting 
lecturers. 

(3) Inter-collegiate debates between adult students and 
undergraduates. 

(4) Ruskin College students attend certain courses of 
lectures and classes in Oxford University, and are 
eligible to become candidates for the Diplomas in 
Economics and Political Science, and Social Training. 

(5) Certain university scholarships are open to. adult 
students, and the most frank co-operation takes place 
between Heads of Residential Colleges and University 
authorities regarding the selection of candidates. 

Taken all round, this is a rather imposing list, both on paper 
and in practice; and it seems that Miss Cohen’s only way of 
escape is to deny that these ‘‘ contacts ”’ are “ vital.”’ f 

The adult student in a Residential College has not only 
many real advantages over the non-residential adult student, 
but he has also some far from negligible advantages over the 
university undergraduate. The adult student ‘has normally 
received a less prolonged and systematic discipline in the ground- 


* The Journal of Adult Education, October 1931, p. 312. 

¢ Can it be that Miss Cohen has fallen a victim to the very danger against 
which she warns us? Has she assumed that she knows far more about residential 
adult education than in fact she does ? 
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work of study, but he has often a wider experience of life and 
sometimes a keener curiosity.’ * On all hands it seems to be 
agreed that because of these peculiarities each adult working- 
class student needs special treatment.t But successful special 
treatment presupposes special study of each case, and this is 
possible only within Residential Colleges where students are in 
day-to-day contact with more than one tutor, where there is 
sufficient time to discuss, discover and deal with individual 
difficulties and deficiencies, and where during meetings of the 
staff, whether formal or informal, tutors can ‘‘ compare notes ” 
regarding the peculiarities, progress and potentialities of each 
student. 

Up and down the country there must be many localities 
each containing a few keen adult students capable of pursuing 
profitably a course of more advanced class-study, but unable 
to secure the opportunity because of the smallness of their 
numbers. And for the same reason the organizers of tutorial 
classes, though willing, are powerless in such cases. The Resi- 
dential College is the way out of this dilemma, for it gathers its 
students in ones and twos from all parts of the country ; from 
the corners as well as from the centres. Educationally this is 

great good, for it leads to the pooling of knowledge and 
experience drawn from an exceptionally wide area. This par- 
ticular educational process is in every way more complete in 
the Residential College than in the non-residential classes. In 
addition to the resident or full-time tutors and visiting lecturers, 
one may find at any time from twenty to fifty students, the 
majority of whom hail from various parts of the United Kingdom, 
while a minority come from other parts of the British Empire 
or from foreign countries. For example, the Londoners in 
residence at Fircroft College in 1930-31 found themselves in 
contact with people from Durham, Yorkshire, South Wales, 

* The Scope and Practice of Adult Education, 1930, p. 4 

{ An interesting statement comes from Russia. ecteanile E. Kosminsky, 
of the University of Moscow, writes: ‘‘ The percentage of young people belong- 
ing to the working classes is steadily growing in the higher schools of the U.S.S.R. 
Less accustomed to books, they need more efficient methods of training; but, 
apart trom this, their active and practical minds are not satisfied with passive 
methods . . . many have been trained to manual work in factories or in agri- 


culture. Their political activity, the er they play in social work, their 
connection with the working classes, their practical knowledge of economic 


life, all give quite a new direction to teaching.” [Economic History Review, 
Vol. III, No. 2, p. 218.] 
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Warwick, Worcester, Lincolnshire, Devon, Gloucestershire, 
Ipswich, Liverpool, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland and South 
Africa ;* and the seven London women at Hillcroft in 1929-30 
met women from Bournville, Preston, Grimsby, Slaithwaite, 
Chatham, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Nottingham, Letchworth, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Glamorgan, Ashford and Hamburg.f The 
Residential Colleges are, perhaps, even more unique by reason 
of the variety of experience of economic life represented by their 
members. Here are the results of turning at random to the 
Annual Reports of three Colleges : 


College : Occupations of Students. 


Ruskin.—Miners, Clerks, Insurance Agents, Weavers, Wool- 
sorter, Agricultural Worker, Clay Worker, Coke- 
oven Worker, Commercial Traveller, Compositor, 
Dyer’s Labourer, Domestic Worker, Electrical 
Fitter, Engineer, Packer, Printer’s Assistant, 
Sorting Clerk and Telegraphist (P.O.), Spinner, 
Storekeeper, Telephonist, Indian Trade Union 
Official, Norwegian Teacher, Chinese Civil Servant. 

Fircroft.—Coalminers, Clerks, Railwayman, Tramwayman, 
Cabinet-maker, Building Trade Worker, Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturer, Potter, Electrical Fitter, 
General Labourer, Cinema Operator, Chicken- 
farmer. 

Hillcroft.—Factory Workers, Clerks, Shorthand-typists, Tele- 
phonists, Shop Assistant, Secretaries, Domestic 
Workers, Cashier, Collar Machinist. 


In such communities as these there is ample opportunity 
to draw from, and contribute to, the common pool of knowledge 
and experience. 


Ill 


Thus it is seen that residential working-class adult education 
is a means of overcoming many of the obstacles which hinder the 
non-residential adult student—limited leisure, unfavourable home 


* Fircroft College Annual Report for year ended September 1931. 
+ Residential College for Working Women, Eleventh Annual Report. 
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conditions, interruptions and distractions arising from other local 
interests, and so forth. But in place of these there arises one 
great obstacle, not encountered in connection with class-work, 
which blurs or blots out for a time, if not for all time, the student’s 
glimpse of the promised land. I refer, of course, to finance. If, 
for a time, the student gives up his ordinary work, he gives up also 
his income. How, then, can he meet the expenses of college 
fees and maintenance? At this point the Residential Colleges, 
as far as their endowments and bursary funds will permit, may 
come to his aid; or he may have to rely wholly or partly upon 
the Local Education Authority, his trade union, the Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union, the Co-operative Movement, 
or various Educational Trusts. 

At the Ninth Annual Conference of the British Institute of 
Adult Education in September 1930 group meetings were held 
to discuss the admittedly important problem: ‘‘ How to broaden 
the basis of Adult Education.” May I suggest that before long 
the experts be induced to address themselves to the problem of 
broadening the apex? The large numbers of really promising 
students who fail to overcome the financial difficulty is proof 
positive that our movement really does need to be broadened 
at the top. Among those of us who examine the work sent in 
by candidates for scholarships it is a common experience to be 
able to select from, perhaps, fifty or sixty candidates, a ‘ short 
list” of six or seven, all of whom we should be glad to have in 
residence ; but there is usually only one scholarship. At pre- 
sent the structure of adult education in this country is certainly 
in no danger of becoming top heavy; and we might do worse 
than inaugurate at once a ‘‘ More-room-at-the-top Movement.” 
The Adult Education Committee’s Paper, No. 10, on The Scope 
and Practice of Adult Education, raises many interesting points. 
Here is one of them : 


“Let us take as examples [says the Committee] two of 
the most prominent subjects in the field of adult education— 
social science and literature. It is just as possible to acquire 
a groundwork of real knowledge in economic theory as it is 
in physiology. Such knowledge will not solve all the probiems 
of the day any more than a knowledge of physiology will cure 
all diseases. But, as far as it goes, it is real knowledge and it 
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can be acquired by: appropriate methods. Those methods, 
however, involve systematic study. The number of people 
who are willing and able to prosecute such studies to the point 
at which they yield a solid foundation of knowledge and under- 
standing is not large ”’ (p. 64). 


This passage prompts several observations. The number 
who are willing to proceed to advanced study is, of course, much 
larger than the number of those who are able to do so. But 
“able to prosecute such studies ”’ strikes me as an ambiguous 
phrase. A person may be unable in the sense of “‘ incapable ”’ 
—1.e. by reason of intellectual limitations ; or unable from lack 
of facilities. Now we have to ask ourselves whether, in view of 
the confusions, complications and crying needs of this modern 
world, people of the latter type are dealt with carefully and generously 
enough. Should not their very scarcity make them the more 
valuable to us? Why is it not possible for more of these men 
and women to enter one or other of the Residential Colleges, 
there (I quote the words of the Adult Education Committee) 
“to receive teaching and prosecute study of a University 
standard.” * Are they not rare and promising material with 
which to leaven the social lump? How much longer shall we 
continue to treat the whole matter as though we have such a surplus 
of good leaven that we can afford to contemplate the loss of one- 
half or three-quarters of it with the magnificent indifference of 
multi-millionaires ? 

In order to overcome the financial obstacle to the extension 
of residential and non-residential adult education I suggest the 
- establishment of a Central Fund administered by a representative 
Board of Trustees—men and women of high standing both inside 
the Adult Education Movement and outside. The task of this 
reputable Board would be to approach all great organizations 
known to be interested in the education of working-class students. 
Consider for one moment the following facts and figures. The 
membership of registered Trade Unions in Great Britain at the 
present time is in the neighbourhood of 3? millions; and the 
membership of Co-operative Retail Societies in 1930 was 
6,353,000.t Now suppose that our proposed Board of Trustees 


* Paper No. 10, p. 75. 
t Labour Gazette, October 1931, P. 379- 
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could prevail upon these two great movements to contribute 
to the Central Fund at the rate of one penny per member per 
annum. On the basis of present membership this would yield 
annually— 


From Trade Unions .. Re +. .. £15,625 
», Co-operative Retail Societies .. .. £26,471 
£42,096 


Doubtless not a few other sources of income could be discovered, 
all of which would help to build up a substantial fund from which 
the Board would make periodical grants to both the residential 
and non-residential wings of the movement. 

With regard to methods of selecting students for Residential 
Colleges, while I do not advocate rigid uniformity, I think that 
there are three processes which should never be omitted, unless the 
circumstances are very exceptional. These are: (a) the study 
by a competent selection committee of each student’s previous 
history, including, of course, previous studies and evidence of 
active interest in some movement or movements ; (6) a written 
test ; (c) an interview. The “ written test ’’ need not be any- 
thing so formidable as a formal competitive examination: it 
might, for instance, take the form of an essay, written perhaps 
in the course of the student’s non-residential studies and sub- 
mitted through the medium of the class tutor. All those in 
charge of Residential Colleges will no doubt agree that it is 
desirable that students should come to the Colleges through, 
and with a real interest in, movements of one kind or another. 
There is, I believe, scope for closer co-operation between the 
Residential Colleges and the various movements—including the 
non-residential wing of the Adult Education Movement— 
through which residential students come. And this should 
extend beyond the time when a student gains admittance to a 
Residential College, to the time when he or she comes back to 
everyday life again, ready and anxious to be of service if oppor- 
tunity offers. A few years ago an inquiry was made into the 
activities of ex-Ruskin College students of both sexes (excluding 
foreign students). In a group of 50 students it was found that 
7 were in the Adult Education Movement exclusively ; 22 were 
in other sections of the Working-class Movement ; 10 were in 
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both adult education and other sections of the Working-class 
Movement ; 2 had emigrated ; 1 had died, and of the remaining 
8 nothing was known. 

Already the Heads of the Residential Colleges assist one 
another freely and frankly when particular problems arise, but 
—although it is my private opinion that the setting-up of Com- 
mittees and the calling of Conferences is much overdone in the 
world to-day—lI should like to see a Standing Committee, com- 
posed of the Heads of all the Residential Colleges, meeting 
regularly, not necessarily at regular intervals, but at certain 
points in the year determined by the nature of the main business 
to be done. 

In conclusion let me put my suggestions in summary form : 


(t) We should set out to create an atmosphere and spirit 
of “oneness” throughout the Adult Education Movement ; 
always thinking, speaking and writing of the residential and non- 
residential sides of the movement as though they were, as indeed 
they are, not separate entities, but two aspects of the same 
thing. 

(2) The creation of a Central Fund administered by a care- 
fully chosen Board of Trustees. 

(3) Improvements in methods of selecting students for the 
Residential Colleges, and in preserving contact between students 
and the circles to which they will ultimately return. 

(4) The increase of cross-representation between all the 
more important governing bodies in the Adult Education 
Movement. 

(5) Creation of a Standing Committee of Heads of Residential 
Colleges, with power to co-opt. 
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WOMEN’S INTERESTS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


By Miss E. R. HINDER 


It was hoped that the expression by the Conference of Women’s 
Institutes last spring of the need for more teaching related to home 
interests might mark a new stage in the history of adult education. 
The present century has seen in the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the movement gathering force sufficiently to open the doors of 
the highest schools of learning to the man and woman who late in 
life seeks fuller knowledge and enlightenment. Moreover, to-day, 
there is hardly any large body of workers that does not seek to 
promote education among its members either by grants to 
individual members, or to educational institutions, or by courses 
of lectures with discussion inside its own organization. The 
urgent desire for improved social and industrial conditions and 
for some solution of industrial problems made economics and 
industrial history the subjects of first appeal to the early members 
of W.E.A. classes, while English literature and philosophy followed 
for the minority. 

Taking its leadership from men inspired by the traditions 
of the older universities, the W.E.A. appealed primarily to the 
thinking men of industry, but there has been some delay in any 
comparable demand by women for adult education. Con- 
sequently, in the years immediately before the war, special 
women’s sections and women’s classes were organized in the 
W.E.A., which arranged short courses of lectures rather less 
academic in nature but generally on the lines of the usual W.E.A. 
classes. Occasionally, from affiliated women’s organizations, 
Women’s Adult Schools, Women’s Co-operative Guilds, etc., 
came a demand for subjects relating to the home and women’s 
traditional interests, but there was generally a feeling among 
orthodox W.E.A. members that these were not quite legitimate 
subjects for a body of students concerned with university studies. 
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The writer well remembers the look of pained apology on the 
faces of some of the men of a university joint committee when a 
request was made on behalf of the women members for classes 
in cookery, embroidery and design. Tried tentatively, the 
classes in these subjects proved that these real and natural 
interests of housewives opened up the way to wider interests in 
local government, history, literature, and, later on, psychology 
and biology. 

The first tendency of those organizing classes for women 
to follow and imitate the type of work customary to men was 
only in line with that of the general movement for the higher 
education of women which at first followed without any modifica- 
tion traditional systems in education. 

To-day we have a new generation of girls and women who 
have grown up free from the inferiority complexes and distortions 
of vision that characterized so many women of an earlier day, 
and we see that, while the range of careers open to, and adopted 
by, women widens daily, there are an increasing number who 
choose studies and careers related to the natural interests of the 
home. No longer is it the girl who is “ no good for anything else ”’ 
who turns to domestic subjects for a career, for the majority of 
entrants to the Domestic Science Training Colleges have matricu- 
lated and a fair proportion have passed a University Intermediate 
or a Higher School Certificate Examination. These training 
colleges, moreover, are full to the limits of their accommodation. 
And among women of all sorts of daily occupation, free to give 
only their evenings to follow their bent in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, we find the same increasing demand for domestic teaching. 
In one London polytechnic providing 26 classes in cookery 
weekly for the ordinary public, there is a waiting list for practic- 
ally every class. Hundreds of students of dressmaking, millinery, 
ladies’ and children’s tailoring, etc., are enrolled in the same 
institution. 

At the Conference of Members of Women’s Institutes from 
all over the country a similar desire was expressed on the part 
of the women of the villages, an astonishing proportion of 
whom have never received any instruction in domestic subjects. 

This type of demand, it is feared by some, may be too 
superficial and variable to justify the appointment of more 
teachers for adult classes, but the evidence of London teachers is 
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that the same students will continue for years at their subjects 
with a compelling enthusiasm and fascination — with 
that of the artist or master craftsman. 

In view of this, one wonders what would be the response 
could the W.E.A. offer ‘“‘ Home Science ” or “ Science in Relation 
to the Home ”’ among its subjects for University Tutorial Classes, 
to be conducted in properly equipped kitchens and laboratories, 
the course aiming not merely at the acquirement of skill in the 
home arts and crafts, but also at the comprehension and applica- 
tion of the scientific principles governing the materials and 
processes customary in the ordinary household. 

There is every reason to expect an increased interest and 
demand for knowledge in this direction. The rise in the general 
standard of education, increased cheap transport facilities, the 
newspaper, wireless, cinema—all these have broken down the 
unintelligent lethargic acceptance of tradition and have brought 
a quickened curiosity and readiness for change and experiment 
in common things. The tradition handed on from mother to 
daughter no longer suffices. Mother's washing day with its 
preponderance of white cottons has gone, and new laundry 
probiems attend the use of the new textiles, cleansing agents and 
equipment so alluringly advertised. 

The humblest artisan and his wife now aspire to buy their 
own house and wish to know the best ways of planning a house, 
the best materials for its construction, decoration and upkeep, 
the best labour-saving devices and the relative advantages of 
electricity, gas and coal for household purposes. The rising 
standard of living in view of declining wages but accentuates 
the desire for such knowledge. Even the food supply changes 
in character and offers richer variety. Dietetics, now the study 
of the few, should in time become common to the many. All 
these directions of change open up unending vistas for explora- 
tion in both craftsmanship and scientific knowledge. While 
great chemists are devoting their lives to research on food and 
textiles, it is for the ordinary housewife to educate herself to 
take advantage of and co-operate with their discoveries. 

But on every hand we are confronted with a shortage of 
teachers for elementary instruction in domestic subjects ; needless 
to say, there are fewer still who are qualified to give the advanced 
teaching in the training colleges or to initiate such highly valuable 
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courses as should be available in the department of adult educa- 
tion. Naturally, too, the young teacher has yet to acquire an 
essential part of her equipment for success in her profession, 
namely, the knowledge to be gained only by intimate association 
with her pupils, of their social background and its resultant 
problems. Having passed from the shelter of school life to a 
residential college, it will take her several years, whether in town 
or country, to find the most useful adjustment of her knowledge 
_ to the needs of her pupils. The urban education authority, 
unable to find teachers for evening classes, will probably urge 
her to take two sessions of evening work in addition to her full- 
time day work, thus minimizing the time she should be giving 
to the solution of day school problems and to the increase of her 
professional knowledge. The provision of additional teachers 
for part day and part evening teaching appears to be a solution 
of the evening class problem adopted by few authorities. 

The demand for instruction in dressmaking, millinery and 
other needle crafts is also met in the towns by the appointment as 
teachers of trade workers, some of whom are known to teach 
five evenings a week after their long days in the workroom. 
The expert from the trade may make exhausting efforts to train 
in evening classes for the profession of teaching her subject, 
as do many at Battersea, for example, but such training is 
obviously inadequate as compared with the training usually 
required for a full-time day appointment. In the provinces 
the trade teachers usually lack even this modicum of training. 
Imagine the lot of the young trade dressmaker leaving home for 
business at 7 a.m., and, after a full day in the workroom, with 
overtime at periods of special pressure, proceeding to teachers’ 
training classes on three or four evenings in the week, eventually 
reaching home at 11 p.m. Such a method of training teachers 
reminds one of the grim days of the early pupil teacher system. 
The new City and Guilds Examination for part-time teachers 
of cookery will probably attract professional cooks to similar 
feats of exertion in order that they may become teachers of their 
craft. The Education Authorities, in view of the shortage of 
craft teachers, will probably welcome these very partially trained 
applicants (even untrained teachers are at present being 
employed), but it is for the organizations voicing the demand for 
adult education in the science and crafts pertaining to the home 
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to insist also on a supply of adequately trained teachers in every 
area of administration. 

The raising of the school age and the probable development 
in the near future of new types of schools for the adolescent, 
more modern schools, trade schools, home training schools, etc., 
these will all call for an increased supply of teachers of many 
crafts, for which we are now unprepared. Teachers’ organiza- 
tions are rightly and necessarily concerned with questions of 
salaries and professional status, but, in view of the rapidly 
changing attitude of the public towards education, are not the 
training and supply of teachers matters of equal urgency for their 
consideration ? 

The old two-year course of training is giving place to the 
three-year course, but there is need for many specialized courses 
beyond the scope of even a three-years’ course of training to 
provide the right teachers for the new schools and colleges and 
for the many adult classes in both town and country. 

Rightly presented by teachers filled with knowledge and 
enthusiasm, domestic studies can be of entrancing interest to 
older students. Short popular courses in the crafts should lead 
on to more prolonged and serious study, which can be as satisfying 
to the student as a university course in economics or psychology. 

When domestic science comes to be a subject of serious 
study by women engagéd in solving problems of real moment 
to them, we may develop a widespread passion in the general 
public for right food, sunlight and healthy living. This in itself 
will bring a new perspective in matters of civic importance. No 
longer should we have an electorate that would support lethargic- 
ally the anomaly of a local authority on the one hand offering 
to a child free secondary education with a classical or scientific 
bias, while on the other hand condemning it to spend its home 
life in a London basement, damp, insanitary and lit by the few 
sunrays that struggle below ground. 

The cost entailed in giving increased facilities for such 
teaching should be more than offset by the gain to the community 
in a reduction of our enormous bill for national ill-health. 


MUSIC AND THE ADULT STUDENT 


By Pua@se M. WALTERS, Secretary, Hillcroft College.. 


It has been interesting to watch, during recent years, the swing 
of the pendulum from one extreme to the other with regard to the 
teaching of music. At one time, during the school and college 
days of many of us, to “ learn music ’’ was to learn to perform 
more or less efficiently on one or more instruments, and to take 
one’s part in a choral class and perhaps an orchestra. Even the 
professional student at a specialist college could avoid, if he chose, 
all reference to the history or the philosophy of his art, dodging his 
theoretical work and absenting himself from the very sparsely 
attended lectures on the history of music. Then came a reaction, 
due no doubt to the immense flood of mechanized music which 
has turned us all into hearers, if not listeners ; and our musical 
curriculum now includes the study of the art from the listener’s 
point of view, providing classes in Ear-training, Musical Analysis, 
and—for the amateur of all ages—Musical Appreciation (odious 
term!). To-day there are signs that while there has been 
undisputed good in all this change of outlook, the pendulum is 
beginning to swing back again, and we are exhorted to “ stop all 
this talking about music,”’ and to teach people to “ make music 
for themselves.’’ 

How does all this affect the adult student and his study of 
music in the various evening classes which have become so popular, 
not to say fashionable, in our movement ? We need not hesitate 
to admit that in the study of music, as in that of all the other 
subjects, we are still beginners in the art of teaching adult 
students ; and therefore it is worth while to relate our own 
adventures and our reflections upon them, if haply we may gain 
thereby the advice and criticism of the experts—or perhaps they 
should be called the other experimenters. 

In giving the following account of my own efforts, I should 
explain that in spite of the return swing of the pendulum already 
mentioned my concern has been chiefly with the adult student 
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who is a listener rather than a performer. But listening should 
be an active, intelligent occupation ; in other words, it must be 
very far removed from the lazy, passive hearing-without-listening 
which is becoming such a curse to modern life, with its almost 
perpetual-motion gramophones and its wireless that is switched 
on every time we enter a room as automatically as the electric 
light. My experience as:a tutor, which has been continuous 
now for more than ten years, seems to show, so far, that a terminal 
course in ‘“‘ Listening to Music’”’ can not only take a recognized 
and respected place in a general curriculum, but what is far more 
important, can really be of value and assistance to students in all 
their subsequent musical adventures. These classes need not 
be mere “ talking about music.” As to standard, I imagine 
that they would come somewhere between the really concen- 
trated study of the three-year tutorial class in music, which ought 
to be able to reach a quite imposing stage of technical knowledge, 
and the “‘ An Evening with Grieg ’’ type of superficial chattiness. 
In a terminal course one must avoid the extremes of learned 
technicality on the one hand and of sentimental moonshine on 
the other. Also one must try not only to prevent the students 
from lying back and leaving all the work to the tutor, but also to 
get definite help and suggestion from them, even in ways which 
are additional to the ordinary discussion which is, or should be, 
part of all classes. Whatever method is adopted, or rather, 
whatever succession or combination of methods, my experience 
has encouraged me to believe that the thing can be done, and 
that the exhortation “‘ Now listen—listen hard !’’ can be trans- 
lated into an action that is quite as alive and energetic as the 
praiseworthy efforts of the village orchestra. Naturally one 
must find a way of dealing with such perennial difficulties as the 
shortness of the time and the largeness of the field ; and with the 
problem, common to all groups of adult students, of the difference 
of knowledge and stage reached by the several members of the 
class. Here I do not think it necessary to be superficial, but 
rather to restrict the range of one’s investigations. In most of 
my classes we have explicitly confined discussion, from the outset, 
to instrumental music, and even within that to such music as 
can be illustrated, even if inadequately, on the piano there and 
then. My experience of both the gramophone and the wireless 
has been that they tend to send the class to sleep. 
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There is a considerable and very interesting difference, I 
find, in the reactions of successive classes; each year seems to 
produce its own problems and also its own modest successes. 
One piously draws up a syllabus, of course, honoured at any rate 
in the breach ; but what is far more useful, as a means of mapping 
out the ground beforehand, is to explain to the class one’s aim in 
taking such a study at all, and then to obtain their advice and help 
as to how the aim is to be fulfilled. 

The aim has been, very roughly, threefold. First, to help 
people to put into the very idea of “ listening ’”’ as much definite 
activity and meaning as possible. To listen in the keen, clever, 
attentive way of the expert requires some considerable equipment 
of knowledge and skill ; and the acquiring of this knowledge and 
skill is what will naturally occupy the time of the class. It will 
not be a question of technical details, but one must describe and 
analyse the chief musical forms, always of course with copious 
illustration, and must trace the development of the very idea of 
absolute, self-dependent Form in wordless music—incidentally of 
surpassing interest as one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind. Listeners must train and foster their musical 
memory, and become more and more easily able to recognize and 
retain in the mind the salient features and phrases of a work ; 
also they must learn to attend to inner and lower voices, so that 
richness of texture may not be wasted on their ears and leave them 
complaining that “ there is no tune in it” when the truth is that 
the very multiplicity of tunes has baffled them. As Sir Walford 
Davies says, we must learn to “ look with our ears.” Some 
account of the instruments of the orchestra must of course be 
given, though I think this should not be allowed to take up too 
much time, for in comparison with the really fundamental 
principles involved in learning to listen, technical knowledge 
about the orchestra, however fascinating, is of secondary im- 
portance. The fundamental principles expressed by such 
difficult words as tonality, balance, rhythm, and so forth are 
independent of any external or fortuitous means of expression, 
and it is to these ever-present fundamentals that the listeners’ 
attention should be directed, observable as they are in the 
simplest folk-tune as in the symphony or the tone-poem. At 
this deep yet simple level, too, the study of music, as of any other 
form of art, can be shown to find its place in the whole unity of 
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knowledge, and to have its exact parallels in literature or in 
science or in philosophy ; and it is when these underlying and 
universal principles are grasped, however tentatively, that the 
class begins to come alive and to see the real point of its studies. 
To illustrate this I will quote, in spite of its tinge of absurdity, a 
comment made by a rather intense young man after I had been 
trying to expound “ Aria Form,” with its perfect exemplification 
of unity and diversity—‘‘ At last I understand the Doctrine of 
the Trinity ! 

Secondly, the student must learn the main outlines of the 
history of music, not as a matter of dates or biographies, but as a 
survey of the evolution of the art itself. Some understanding 
and appreciation of “‘ period ’’ is quite as necessary in the study 
of music as in that of any other art. Here again one should 
make constant comparison with other historical developments, 
so that the recent and rapid growth of modern music in Europe, 
compressed as it has been into little more than three centuries, 
can be set beside the longer and earlier histories of such arts as 
sculpture and architecture. The mere knowledge of such a fact 
as, for example, the production of the first rudimentary attempt 
at an opera at such a recent date as 1600 has been a most helpful 
guide to many of my students, and has provided a reasonable 
explanation of our frequent breathlessness and mystification 
when we are confronted- with the more advanced musical pro- 
ductions of to-day. References to contemporary social and 
political conditions in Europe are of course valuable, especially 
in connection with the shifting of the chief centres of musical 
activity from one country to another. The treatment of this part 
of the subject is managed in a most illuminating way by Sir 
Henry Hadow in his masterly little book on ‘‘ Music ’’ in the Home 
University Library. 

Thirdly, and in close connection with these historical studies, 
the student should be enabled to find his way through an ordinary 
concert-programme, with all its technical terms, names of com- 
posers, and implicit references to period ; and should even be 
able to face with courage some part, at least, of the appalling 
jargon which is dignified by the name of ‘“ Analytical Notes.” 
All this involves more than at first meets the eye. The sheer 
worry and puzzlement of many even fairly educated concert- 
goers is a pathetic sight to be seen in almost any English audience, 
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and though doubtless the next generation, having been en- 
lightened in their youth by Dr. Malcolm Sargent and others, will 
easily surmount all these trifling obstacles of ignorance, one still 
hears among earnest grown-ups such anxious whispers as “‘ Is 
there any more of this piece ?”’ at the end of a first movement ; 
or “Why do they spell area with an ‘i’ when its music?” 
Now these little difficulties can be most easily tackled, I find, 
when they are taken in conjunction with the more serious and 
important study of definite technical terms, the names of musical 
forms, the history and derivation of these names, the tiresome and 
yet amusing convention of the use of the Italian language, and 
the more or less correct pronunciation of foreign names of com- 
posers. It is important to do all this, if possible, in a half-casual 
and yet carefully attentive manner, at each moment when a small 
point of the kind crops up in the discussion. I have found the 
use of a blackboard, and of somewhat amateur phonetic spelling, 
a great help. One has to cater on the one hand for the depressed, 
earnest student who brings to the class an unintelligible 
“analytical programme,” which to him has merely darkened 
counsel, and on the other for the ‘“ know-all,” that familiar 
member who wants to show that he can pronounce the word 
“ fantasia.” 

The whole of this three-fold aim can be summed up by 
saying that one tries to make the student feel at home in the 
world of music. To some extent this feeling comes, and can only 
come, by experience, by the continual hearing of and listening to 
music ; and therefore side by side with everything that one tries 
to say in words, and long after the words have ceased to be of any 
importance, one must illustrate, and again illustrate. It takes 
time, of course, and it cannot and must not be hurried. I always 
feel that my class has reached a healthy stage when the students 
say to me, “‘ Don’t talk such a lot ; we want more time for illustra- 
tions.” It is cheering, too, when they learn how to ask for, and 
to quote, special examples and particularly beautiful passages 
without being hopelessly embarrassed or baffled by the curious 
and absurd system of names and numbers and technicalities which 
haunts all our musical conversation. This is only a small point, 
but it has its small contribution to make to the general feeling 
of “ at-homeness’”’ that the student is trying to acquire; and 
as one member of a recent class resignedly said to me, “ Oh well, 
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after all, if you go to a foreign country, you don’t lose anything 
by knowing the language.” 

It may be useful to give, as a basis for discussion, a rough 
plan of the work which I have found to be manageable in a term 
of twelve weeks. The following syllabus has served my purpose 
fairly well, though it is never possible to adhere to it at all 
strictly :— 


I.—Introduction—Aims and limitations of course—Music 
a language—Principles of its form and construction— 
Evolution of the art rather than dates and biographies 
of composers. 
II.—Melody—Harmony—Rhythm. 
III.—The beginnings of instrumental music—Evolution from 
song and dance. 
IV.—The Suite—Dance-form—Order of dances. 
V.—The Sonata—Early examples—Haydn and Mozart. 
VI.—The Sonata continued—Beethoven. 
VII.—Miscellaneous instrumental Forms—The ‘‘ Romantics.” 
VIII.—Polyphonic music in general. 
IX.—The in particular. 
X.—Fugue continued—J. S. Bach and “ the 48 ’’—Preludes. 
XI.—Descriptive music—What is ‘‘ interpretation ? 
XII.—The orchestra—Modern tendencies—Conclusion. 


The departure from chronological order, in taking Sonata- 
form before polyphonic music, is deliberate and, I think, defen- 
sible. 

As to illustrations, one may use anything and everything 
that comes along; and yet, even at the risk of monotony, one 
should familiarize the students with one or two very clear examples 
of specific points, and these should be as short and simple as 
possible, so that they can be remembered as test-cases. For 
example, a couple of well-known tunes, such as “‘ Barbara Allen ”’ 
on the one hand and “ The Vicar of Bray’’ on the other, will 
exemplify a fundamental difference between two kinds of form ; 
just as a Minuet or Gavotte of Bach contrasted with a Waltz of 
Chopin will make clear several points about form as well as about 
period. 

I am far from thinking that there is anything original or 
valuable in this description of what I have been trying to do; 
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it is merely an account of an experiment, and its justification must 
be that it has been written in the hope of eliciting other people’s 
views and criticisms. We need no excuse for a constant com- 
parison of experience in a field like that of Adult Education, where 
the whole history of the work done up to the present time might be 
described, simply, as “‘ an account of an experiment.” 
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A BRIEF review of F. P. Ramsey’s Foundations of Mathematics 
appears elsewhere in this issue. But as this subject, though 
important, is one with which readers are usually not well 
acquainted, I propose here to give first a general account of the 
matters with which the book is concerned, then reasons why 
knowledge of this kind seems important, and lastly I shall 
mention points of detail which seem to me to be interesting. 
It happens that, in fact, this division will roughly correspond to 
the first, second, and last thirds of the book; these deal respec- 
tively with mathematics, formal logic, and probability and 
physics. 

The first two papers in this book and part of the next deal 
with certain difficult questions concerning the nature of mathe- 
matics: whether mathematical propositions are true, and if 
they are true in what sense they are true. It may be said that 
these inquiries are profitless for two reasons: that every one 
knows that as a matter of fact 2+2=4, and no arguments will 
alter this belief; and those parts of mathematical theory that 
are subject to doubt and might be cleared up by this kind of 
inquiry are of no use or interest anyway. But it seems likely 
that these parts of mathematics are of no use at present, simply 
because no one has made any use of them, and not because they 
are unusable, and that certain kinds of knowledge that are agreed 
to be of the greatest use—e.g. atomic physics—cannot make 
further progress until branches of applied mathematics have been 
elaborated where this kind of fundamental knowledge is very 
helpful. And if the study of the foundations of mathematics 
is useless, at any rate it is also relatively harmless. 

There is another objection to occupying one’s time with the 
foundations of mathematics that is more difficult to answer: 
it might be suggested that knowledge of what mathematics is 
about does not advance the study of mathematics. That geo- 
meters such as Archimedes, Darboux, and Poncelet, and analysts 
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as eminent as LaGrange and 1|’Hermite, have entertained very 
erroneous ideas of the nature of their science and yet that this 
has not affected adversely their mathematical achievement (as 
far as one can see). This is probably true; and it is at best 
merely no hindrance to a mathematician to know what he is doing, 
unless he prefer human affection to logical consistency. 

The quest for logical consistency in mathematics has inspired 
what outside music are the most splendid of human achievements. 
It is not possible to meet for the first time the String Quartet 
in B flat of Mozart or the Mécanique Analytique of LaGrange 
without the reflection what a noble creature is man. In mathe- 
matics this perfection has been the result of protracted labour. 
Thus the inadequacy of the orthodox theory of parallels was 
known to Euklid, and occupied the attention of the ablest geo- 
meters for twenty-one hundred years before receiving its final 
solution during the last century. A few years after Gauss, 
Bolyai Jankos, Lobatchevsky, and Riemann achieved this result, 
the calculus of infinitesimals was at length put on a rational 
basis after two hundred years. That this problem had remained 
without resolution had long been a standing reproach to analysts, 
and served as the ground of some curious speculations on the part 
of philosophers ; indeed, the establishment of the rigid theories 
of parallels and of infinitesimals was probably more astonishing 
to philosophers than to mathematicians. But the next advance 
was to place a step upon the flaming ramparts of the world. 
Since the question had been propounded by Pythagoras in the 
sixth century B.c., the nature of irrationals had remained a 
puzzle. Suppose we are given a square whose side is of length 
one unit. Then it seems odd that equally the diagonal of the 
square appears to have a length in the same sense that the side 
has a length, and that given the measure of the length of the one 
we cannot find a measure of the length of the other. The diffi- 
culty was met in the usual fashion : Pythagoras sacrificed to the 
gods on making the discovery, and it was ignored as a subject 
for rational investigation afterwards. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century the question was reopened, and a complete 
solution was given by Dedekind in terms of the natural (cardinal) 
numbers in his famous theory of sections. Then commenced a 
period when to be young and a mathematician was very heaven. 
The previous history of mathematics had displayed the usual 
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characteristics of human endeavour: spite and credulity allied 
with manipulative skill. Now for the first time there offered the 
possibility of complete rationality in a branch of life in which 
human superstition need have no place. The hope that inspired 
those days was to establish the whole of mathematics on a logical 
basis, to find the precise significance of the propositions of the 
science, to discover if they were true and if so, why. 

The first step in this programme was the work of the Italian 
logician Peano. He concluded that all the propositions of 
mathematics were true provided that the propositions of arith- 
metic were true. This is by no means an obvious result: for 
instance, it is not at first easy to see that the truth of Pascal’s 
theorem concerning cyclic hexagons is dependent on the ordinary 
assumed truths of arithmetic such as that 5-+-4=9, and on nothing 
else. Nevertheless this seems to be true (neglecting for the 
moment the problems of infinite collections) ; and the net result 
of Peano’s work was to make the propositions of arithmetic go 
surety in the minds of mathematicians for all their science: if 
arithmetic could be put upon a logical basis, then that result 
would be achieved for the whole of mathematics. 

It might be objected that we need go no further: that 
there is nothing we know more certainly than that the proposi- 
tions of arithmetic are true, and that there are no objects with 
which we have a more direct acquaintance than we have with 
the cardinal numbers. But forty years ago mathematicians had 
a greater trust in ordinary human reason—of which they knew 
less—than in arithmetic, and they therefore endeavoured to put 
their science on a sure foundation by demonstrating that it was 
a branch of formal logic. The task was begun by Frege, and he 
attained considerable success before he fell foul of the famous 
contradictions of the theory of aggregates. This theory deals 
with the difficult subject of infinite collections: and it is not 
surprising that it has provided a stumbling block to nearly every 
attempt to give a reasoned account of mathematics. 

The problem was then taken up by Whitehead and Russell. 
They avoided the mistakes of their predecessors, and it seemed 
that their effort would be successful in demonstrating that ‘‘ pure 
mathematics is the class of all propositions of the form p implies q 
where # and g are propositions containing one or more variables 
the same in the two propositions, and neither ~ nor g contains 
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any constants except logical constants.” But with the publica- 
tion of Principia Mathematica (1911-13) it became clear that 
the net result of ten years’ work was to throw more doubt on the 
subject than had ever been entertained before. It is true that 
Principia Mathematica contains a body of theorems of interest 
and beauty, but that part of its argument to which no exception 
may be taken is precisely the part not dealing with questions of 
interest to mathematicians. In the course of their argument 
leading up to the subjects of mathematics as usually understood, 
Whitehead and Russell found it necessary to assume the truth of 
two principles which they could not prove, and which did not 
appear to be certainly true: the Axiom of Reducibility and the 
Axiom of Infinity. On the first depends the principle of mathe- 
matical induction and the theory of Dedekind cuts, and without 
these it is impossible to found a theory of natural numbers at 
all; and on the Axiom of Infinity rests the theory of infinite 
aggregates and the whole of analysis. Without the first of the 
suspect Axioms we shall be without the general theory of numbers, 
and without the second the most beautiful and exciting part of 
modern mathematics will be false. The self-denial involved in 
treating this view of mathematics as if it were true has so far as 
I am aware been practised publicly only by a mathematician of 
the Polish school: the resulting presentation of his science is 
magnificent but bleak. 

This state of affairs was too horrible for other mathematicians 
to contemplate, and various attempts were made to show that 
the view of mathematics to which Principia Mathematica led was 
not inevitable. In order to demonstrate the validity of mathe- 
matics, Whitehead and Russell had endeavoured to show that 
what mathematics meant was something which was true. Their 
failure in the programme (it was argued) might have been the 
result, not of an error in logical practice, but of a preliminary 
mistake in determining the meaning of mathematics. We there- 
fore have a number of later theories of mathematics which are 
distinguished from one another by the different assumptions they 
entail as to the meaning of their subject. Whitehead and Russell 
had been content to assume that mathematics means the same as 
logic means. The school of mathematicians called the intui- 
tionist, headed by Brouwer and Weyl, feel that (roughly put), 
mathematics has a meaning that is very important and different 
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from the meaning of anything else, and that cannot be expressed 
in words. The formalists under the leadership of Hilbert consider 
that the meaning of mathematics consists in precisely this, that 
it has no meaning. The moderate view that mathematics has 
as much meaning as anything else may have does not seem to 
secure support. 

The difference between these schools of thought comes out 
in the views which they favour in theoretical physics. Russell’s 
physics deals with the difficult questions by assuming that the 
answers are already known: the results are interesting in philo- 
sophy and in psychology, but not in physics. Weyl’s Welt- 
bildniss is somewhat Olympian and humourless ; the physics of 
Hilbert and of Mie is charming but (it seems) untrue. 

The first two of Ramsey’s papers reprinted in the book 
under review propose a proof of the obstinate Axiom of Reduci- 
bility. It is thus a return to the standpoint of the Principia, 
with only such difference therefrom as is necessary to achieve 
the result. This proof of Ramsey’s is based on Mr. Wittgenstein’s 
theory of propositions, and it involves a criticism of the meaning 
of mathematical symbols. But it is not found necessary to pro- 
ceed to the further question of the meaning of mathematics which 
had evoked such exciting answers from the intuitionists and the 
formalists : it turns out that as much of mathematics as depends 
on the principle of mathematical induction and the theory of 
Dedekind cuts can be established without any sophisticated 
inquiry as to what it is all about. And indeed this might have 
been suspected, since a ¢our de force by Russell in 1925 had estab- 
lished the theory of mathematical induction (though not the 
theory of cuts), without the aid of the Axiom of Reducibility. 
But this work of Ramsey (assuming it to be correct), still leaves 
us with the better half of mathematics untenable, and it must 
remain so until a proof has been discovered to the Axiom of 
Infinity. And of achieving this, and so placing analysis on a 
rational basis, Ramsey holds out no hope by the present methods. 
There is now some sense, perhaps, in speaking of the number of 
points in an argument: there is still none in referring to the 
number of points in an ordinary line. 

It seems possible that while with sufficient ingenuity the 
properties of finite aggregates may in every case be provable by 
the general methods of Principia Mathematica, provided we make 
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a sufficiently fine distinction in the kinds of meaning we are 
using, yet this procedure will not suffice in the case of infinite 
aggregates. If this is true, then the whole of analysis is nothing 
more nor less than an elaborate series of puns: that is, state- 
ments which depend for a semblance of meaning on the fact that 
they each contain at least one symbol twice, which has different 
senses in the same proposition, as if those senses were the same, 
when in fact this is not the case. This does not mean that the 
application of this part of mathematics to the real world is 
necessarily invalid, but only that it is difficult ; the application 
of such a series of complicated puns demands an exquisite sense 
of humour. The logical difficulty (for those who cannot accept 
without repugnance the punning nature of mathematical analysis) 
is perhaps avoidable by adopting a view of mathematics resemb- 
ling that of Hilbert. He supposes that mathematics is merely 
a set of rules for playing an elaborate game of moving meaning- 
less black marks about on paper. Whatever is the nature of 
mathematics, there is no doubt that the mathematician does 
behave in this way, and therefore what is true about this procedure 
as such will be true also of mathematics; but it is difficult to 
believe that the whole truth about this operation can contain 
the whole truth about mathematics. It may be said for this 
formalist view that such a game appears to provide an engrossing 
pastime: but curious difficulties crop up when we try to con- 
sider how this kind of mathematics can be applied. We have 
abolished the puns from the corpus of our mathematical theory, 
but all our sense of humour is required in its application. 

In any case the formalist is involved sooner or later in some 
difficulties over meaning either in his mathematics or elsewhere. 
For, take two black smudges on a piece of paper: are they to be 
taken as independent signs or as two examples of the same sign ? 
or are we to neglect one and not the other? Such questions 
would be answered in the usual way by a reference to the mean- 
ings of the smudges in some sense or other. Difficulties of this 
kind can only be surpassed by means of a maxim which is of the 
greatest usefulness in the whole field of the verbalization of 
knowledge ; it may be formulated thus: all questions of meaning 
are matters of applied physics only (¢.e. of psychology), and 
have no relevance to discussions of other subjects. Our endeavour 
should thus be to banish meaning from mathematics and from 
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applied mathematics, and leave it to the philosopher, the politician 
and the alienist. 

In an occasional paper appearing in this book as Epslogue, 
Ramsey describes his Weltanschauung, which he says he should 
call not “‘ What I believe’ but ‘‘ What I feel.’’ The only con- 
crete objects mentioned in it are the writer’s friends, Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Wittgenstein, strangers, Grantchester, the world, and the 
stars “all as big as threepenny bits.” We are here reminded 
that ‘‘ Theology and Absolute Ethics are two . . . subjects 
which we have realized to have no real objects.’’ Since, in this 
particular, they agree it is interesting to speculate wherein resides 
the difference which between the imaginary demands of a dead 
father and the forgotten whims of a nursemaid renders the one 
of so much greater importance than the other. The question is 
not beyond all conjecture, but it leads us to considerations of 
general probability in physics, a matter which occupies the 
latter half of the book. And as a complete solution of the pro- 
blems connected with meaning also involves the foundations of 
physical probability, the rest of this notice will be concerned with 
remarks on Ramsey’s views on the subject. 

Probability has long been a scandal in natural philosophy. 
The term has a specialized use in theoretical physics: unfor- 
tunately the same word occurs in the more emotional parts of 
philosophy and everyday Speech, and here it is a sheer nuisance. 
Another muddle of this kind, also originating in popular language, 
that of particular and universal, is considered by Ramsey in a 
paper of 1926 (here reprinted) ; it is the only account known to 
the reviewer containing sense on the subject, which it seems a 
pity to waste time on. In the case of probability, however, it 
is not difficult to understand the interest which Ramsey mani- 
fested in the ordinary usage of the word. It is likely that he 
came to believe this obscure branch of linguistic psychology 
important because of Mr. Russell’s Analysis of Mind. At some 
time Mr. Russell would have considered these judgments of pro- 
bability as among the objects he discerned in the world which 
were both in some sense mental and also not governed by the 
causal laws of physics. Exact information about these objects 
would clearly be interesting, and Ramsey does succeed in making 
clear and exact the current popular nomenclature of probability 
in a surprising degree. But the distinction between these curious 
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mental “ wild’’ objects and the other objects of the world is 
precisely that between ‘ private’ and ‘ public’ events lately 
popularized by Professor Hogben (in his book The Nature of 
Living Matter): and unfortunately on the theory of symboliza- 
tion favoured by Professor Hogben (and, I suppose, now by 
Mr. Russell), it is difficult to see how anything can ever be said 
about ‘ private’ events at all; or, on the other hand, if such state- 
ments are possible, how Mr. Russell’s declared object of reducing 
physics to a solipsistic basis can be attained. Now a great 
deal may be said ostensibly about probability judgments, and 
it would follow that at any rate these are not ‘ private’ events 
and do not on that account disobey any of the laws of physics : 
and therefore they are innocent of that peculiar interest of which 
they have been suspected, and which would have given importance 
to an exact study of them such as this of Ramsey’s. But if these 
objects do follow the laws of physics, so do their properties as 
far as we can talk about them, and among these properties will 
be those of referring. Hence the laws of physics would give us 
everything we can say truly about the reference of probability 
judgments in general, with the exception, perhaps, of what we 
can say about some of the references of physics. 

By special arguments like that above it could be shown 
that the meaning of a proposition of any particular kind could 
be reduced to physics ; and there is a general statistical method 
by which we can perform this reduction to proximate physical 
terms. (Meyer: Psychological Bulletin, 1924, p. 114.) Our 
ideas are conditioned by language, and as this is the breakdown 
product of the efforts of men of the last, of propagandists, of 
fanatics, and of lawmongers, it is not surprising that until this 
reduction has been effected our concepts are in general intract- 
able to any more direct rational procedure. When in this way 
they have degraded to the unaccustomed status of questions 
of fact, it is easy to see that all the noble curiosities of mankind 
can be satisfied by knowledge of either the facts or the principles 
of physics. The first kind of knowledge is difficult to obtain, 
and we have (perhaps) a surprisingly large store of it ; the second 
kind of knowledge is of no use save to satisfy such curiosities, 
and is probably in the strict sense of the term, not to be come by. 
The topics which are of interest in this connection may, however, 
be indicated. 
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What are the propositions of physics? how are they 
symbolized ? how and to what do they apply ? 

The answers to these questions are almost entirely unknown. 

The problems which interest those who would be interested 
in The Foundations of Mathematics are now removed from the 
region beloved of philosophers where answering is easy, to where 
bricks cannot be made without straw and information is only 
to be obtained piecemeal by slow and painstaking work. Those 
in the past who have sought this information for the most part 
have been handicapped by temperament and ignorance, and in 
these circumstances the essay by Ramsey on Theories is practi- 
cally a preliminary survey of a small part of the field. It appears 
to be the first direct attempt on the main problem of logic. 

At this stage, nevertheless, certain very general results may 
(I think) be obtained. If it be hoped to transfer the unreason- 
ableness of logic to physics (where it is more tolerable to all who 
are not idealist metaphysicians), then Mr. Wittgenstein’s theory 
of symbolizations requires extension. And it is easy to see that 
physics rests on certain principles (not part of physics itself) 
which partake of the nature of arbitrary canons of taste. The 
application of these principles forms the subjects and the content 
of science. 

Mathematical logic would be of the greatest use in dealing 
with this kind of problem of application: solutions in the field 
which interest us are likely to be intricate, and would constitute 
an extensive advance in theoretical physics. On the other hand, 
it does not seem that investigation of the canons of symbolism 
would make such a good subject for discussion. For supposing 
we have discovered principles of this kind, we cannot make any 
statement of them; we cannot know whether any one shares 
our opinions on these matters (unless by direct revelation) ; we 
cannot tell whether any other person has knowledge of such 
canons at all. But we can hope successfully to investigate them 
on our own behalf if we do not need to talk about our results. 
Thus, if we are of exhibitionist temperament, we shall be bored 
by a beauty which into words no virtue can digest ; but it may 
be delightful to us if we have become introspective, or while we 
labour under certain kinds of enthusiastic excitement. 

The Appendix to The Foundations of Mathematics consists 
of Ramsey’s earliest philosophical publication : a critique of Mr. 
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Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philusophicus. Although this 
notice is not an adequate guide to the Tractatus, it is useful as 
an indication of Ramsey’s approach to the problems of philo- 
sophy, and how his attitude in these matters was influenced by 
the work of C. S. Pierce, of Mr. Russell, and of Mr. Wittgenstein. 
And this information is valuable, as is information about any 
doctrines which at present can be supposed tenable concerning 
the foundations of mathematics. 
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A NOTE ON NON-PROFESSIONAL ADULT 
EDUCATION IN ART 


By R. A. Dawson, A.R.C.A. Lond., Principal, Municipal School 
of Art, Manchester 


THERE are many adults who long for the satisfaction which comes 
from communion with the consciousness of their fellows through 
the arts of visual expression, and who see little hope for the fulfil- 
ment of this spiritual desire. Any method that can be devised 
towards the satisfactory fulfilment of such a desire is worthy at 
least of consideration and support. It will be well to preface 
this note of a new experiment in adult art education by a reference 
to previous attempts towards the same end. 

Beginning with the education and training provided at 
Schools of Art, it should be stated at once that students of maturer 
age have always been included in the classes. Some of these 
have beer students at an.earlier period, and have either followed 
up their studies continuously or returned after a lapse of years. 
Some, interested in art from early years but having had no 
previous opportunity of study, have made a beginning after life’s 
duties have become less insistent. These have used their leisure 
and means in responding to the urgent call that other demands 
have not had power to silence. All have got some enjoyment 
out of life through the arts. 

In the past under a looser organization, and even now in 
some schools, it is possible for older students to work comfortably 
and happily. They enter and follow, more or less, their own 
inclinations. The schools, however, are becoming to a greater 
extent centres of professional training, and the study of art 
teaching in recent years is bringing about more definite organiza- 
tion towards a more ordered and less haphazard scheme of 
development of the student’s powers. Further, the selection of 
suitable students of ability to take up training is becoming to a 
greater extent the duty of schools conducting higher branches of 
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work. In addition, the space available is not always even 
sufficient for the needs of those to whom training is an economic 
necessity. So that it is becoming more and more difficult to 
find the right place for the occasional adult student. He is still 
welcomed, but often he does not wish to go into junior classes 
where the fundamentals of his practice can be learnt and practical 
experience gained. As an adult he is too often offered certain 
options, and enters odd classes only to find himself floundering 
among students who are making steady progress under guidance 
based upon experience gained in previous courses. Many such 
have continued their efforts, and some have survived to enter 
the ranks of “ our gifted amateurs.” In some cases it may be 
doubted whether it is worth while, and the question arises as to 
what alternatives might be possible and beneficial. 

The professional adult is, of course, provided for. For him 
training is easily accessible, so that he can continue indefinitely 
in new and interesting lines of work and creative experiment. 
The theoretical, historical, and appreciative sides of art can, 
however, be developed in lectures and exhibitions. But here 
information and help may be scrappy and disconnected. There 
may be little opportunity of discussion, and the seeker is thrown 
upon his own resources or upon the literature of the subject; 
which is becoming of vast proportions with varied and uncertain 
value. Then there have always been possibilities of private 
lessons or classes. The teacher in such classes is not broadly 
responsible. He is cut off, as a rule, from all contact with the 
trend and movement of teaching. His object is to please the 
student rather than to educate and train him. The results in 
practice are often anything but good, and the would-be artist is 
even retarded in his general understanding of the subject. Corre- 
spondence courses, in common with private lessons, are expensive. 
The payment of exorbitant fees demanded for doubtful lessons 
is out of the question with many. Besides, a person living near 
a school of art can obtain lessons for a twentieth the expense 
under far more satisfactory conditions, and in personal contact 
with an enthusiastic teacher who has not only studied his art 
but has studied the teaching of it. There are not many in these 
days of rapid transport who cannot work at a school. 

The adult seeking after a knowledge of art and its experi- 
mental practice is hence in an increasingly difficult position as 
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compared with the seeker in other branches of learning. Dis- 
cussion is rarely arranged, and the conditions of practice are so 
special that the position is far worse than (for instance) in the 
case of the practitioner of music. Even wireless has not yet 
provided for such wants, because it lacks (so far) the apt visual 
example ; it can rarely manifest itself in the right atmosphere, 
and there is not much encouragement to form listening groups. 

It seems desirable, therefore, that some special provision 
should be made in the larger centres of population for adults 
seeking art education. The most favourable atmosphere for such 
provision would appear to be that of a school of art, with its 
wealth of example, its library, its museum collection, its specialized 
room accommodation and equipment, its contact with teachers, 
and the surging life of young professional students. The difficulty 
is that most schools are fully occupied with normal classes and 
the staffs are fully engaged. In the majority of cases it would 
be necessary to seek some spare room, wedged in among other 
classes, or, in order to keep distinct from professional study, to 
arrange meetings on Saturdays. 

It so happens that the Manchester School of Art by long 
custom does not hold ordinary classes on Wednesday evenings, 
preferring to arrange for its staff a break in evening attendance 
all together, rather than separately on odd evenings as is often 
the case. The School of Art Committee, which is a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the City’s Education Committee, decided in the summer 
of 1930 to open the school on Wednesday evenings solely for the 
use of adults of over twenty-five years of age—that age, subject 
to revision, being considered one at which the possibility of 
taking a normal course of training has become doubtful. The 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Alderman Woollam, 
arranged an Extra-Mural Section in which rooms and studies 
were made available free of charge for the use of any existing 
societies, clubs, or groups who might apply for facilities. The 
rooms might be used for single meetings, for mutual discussion, 
or for single lectures or courses of lectures as desired, as well 
as for the practice of certain branches of art, notably drawing 
and painting. The scheme provided for a series of informal 
discussion lectures for any who were not attending an organized 
group, and for new groups open to newcomers to be formed for 
practical work. The art reference-library comprising a rich 
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collection was opened for study. The Old Students’ Association 
was the first to claim the privilege, so that past students could 
continue in association for purposes of discussion, practice, and 
library research. It was intended that the management of each 
group should be in its own hands, and a secretary representing 
the group was an essential. Acting with the Principal, a Super- 
visor was provided, who, besides keeping in touch with all groups, 
was prepared to give criticism when requested. Regular instruc- 
tion by a teacher was not provided; and although the school 
made arrangements for models as required, groups were to pay 
them either through their own secretary or through the supervisor. 

An advertised meeting was held to launch the scheme and 
a number of public men occupied the platform and spoke of future 
possibilities. The arrangements were carried out during an 
experimental session extending from October 1930 to April 1931. 
It is early yet to judge of its success. There is reason to be 
satisfied with the start that has been made, and the Committee 
have decided to continue the experiment for the winter 1931-32. 
The most popular divisions proved to be those for still-life painting 
in preparation for landscape, and drawing and painting from the 
costume model. A number of men and a few women developed 
a keen interest, and formed themselves into a new group. The 
members have kept together for summer outdoor work, and have 
met occasionally for mutual discussion and criticism. They are 
anxious for the winter meetings to begin again. The discussion 
lectures were not so successful, and had to be dropped after three 
or four meetings—not sufficient to experiment effectively in a 
technique of approach. The cause of failure was possibly the 
late start after other arrangements for that evening had been 
made. Also there was no definite programme, although the 
subjects were advertised: It may be that the bringing in of 
specialists to start the discussion would lead to an improvement. 
Lantern-slides and examples were of course used, and reference 
books were indicated. The Old Students’ Association met weekly 
in varying numbers: not so many as had been expected. 

Rooms were utilized on various occasions by existing societies 
—as, for instance, the Federation of Master Painters and the Red 
Rose Guild—for lectures and demonstrations. The open meetings 
were advertised in the press, and the programmes of the groups 
were also announced in the local citizens’ newspaper, The City 
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News, whose editor, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, very kindly gave a 
little space to keep members in touch with what was going on. 
At a recent summer meeting of the group of painters and drafts- 
men the work shown in landscape was surprisingly good. One 
painting in particular was outstanding in composition and 
handling ; and to see the enthusiasm of grown-up men discussing 
their work with delight was indeed a stimulus towards further 
efforts in this line of work. 


| 


A KENTISH PIONEER 
By H. L. Baker, B.A. 


For the 1930-31 session there were organized in Kent, which, 
with East Sussex forms a W.E.A. District, nearly forty one-year 
Classes and Terminal Courses, and, through the Oxford Joint 
Committee, five Tutorial Classes. Of these latter, Ashford and 
Maidstone had met continuously for thirteen years, Gillingham 
for eleven, and Rainham for three, while Tunbridge Wells 
had only just been formed. In addition, a Tutorial Class 
existed at Rochester from 1923 to 1929. But before 1914 the 
only W.E.A. work in Kent was that of the Oxford Tutorial 
Classes at Chatham. The first of these was begun, with a group 
of dockyard workers, in 1911, and the second in 1912—but the 
outbreak of war brought both to an end, except that one student 
conducted a study-group right through to the opening of the 
Rochester class in 1922. The purpose of this article is to give an 
account of the pioneer-work which was carried on during the war 
at and around the village of Ham Street, and which led directly 
to the formation of the Tutorial Classes above-mentioned, and 
to the organization of a District of the W.E.A. This pioneer- 
work is briefly described in the Final Report of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, 1919, as an illustration of the possibilities of 
Adult Education in rural areas, but to the present writer it seems 
that a fuller account is merited of what was no less than the 
sacrifice to a cause of the energies, and finally the life, of an 
enthusiast for the intellectual well-being of his fellows. 


In ror5 Mr. A. A. Farrar, headmaster of Ham Street and 
Orlestone Council School, near Ashford, was invited to attend 
the W.E.A. Summer School at Oxford. Mr. Farrar was a 
wonderful teacher, who had been doing great things with his 
Evening School and wished to do more and with older students ; 
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contact was made between him and Oxford by Mr. R. G. Hatton, 
then Organizing Secretary for Rural Education to the Kent 
Education Committee and one of its local secretaries for Higher 
Education. Mr. Farrar went to Oxford—as so many have gone 
out of Kent since through this movement—and there coming 
under the influence of Mr. A. L. Smith (later Master of Balliol), 
who thought very highly of him, returned home on fire to do work 
in Kent similar to that which was going on in other parts of the 
country. On August 24th, 1915, he wrote to Mr. E. S. Cart- 
wright, Organizing Secretary to the Tutorial Classes Committee 
of the Oxford Extension Delegacy. His letter began, ‘‘ Can I, 
if I am willing to be Secretary here (which you know I am), start 
a class this winter, or a study-circle, or a branch of the W.E.A. ? ” 
He had been planning out his evening-school programme, but 
felt that “‘ it would be a grand thing to go one better and have a 
weekly or fortnightly lecture.’’ His friends at Oxford encouraged 
him to go on and promised to help him ; he met Mr. A. L. Smith 
at Mr. Hatton’s house, and received from him the “ splendid 
offer ’’ of a lecture to help begin the work. By October he had 
“ been round the place,” obtained from fifteen people promises to 
attend the lectures, and arranged for Mr. Cartwright to come down 
to an inaugural meeting. The pamphlet (here reproduced) 


HIGHER EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


Ham STREET CENTRE 


In accordance with the decision come to at the inaugural meeting on October zgth, 
1915, in Orlestone School, a Study Circle, on some 


** HISTORICAL PROBLEMS AND GENERAL ISSUES OF THE WAR” 


will be held in the Orlestone Council School on alternate Friday Evenings at 
8 p.m. 

Mr. A. L. Smith, M.A., Dean and Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, has kindly 
consented to lecture and give his advice on the best method of studying the War. 
Other lecturers who have kindly promised their assistance are: Messrs. E. S. 
Cartwright, H. Sanderson Furniss, M.A., Arthur Greenwood, B.Sc., and S. Smith. 

On the intermediate Fridays, several members of the class have promised 
to lead the work. 

A collection of books will be available for home reading. 


Further particulars from Arthur A. Farrar, Orlestone School. 


which he circulated shows how the course was planned; the 
important characteristic was the class-meeting on alternate 
Fridays for discussion and reading of papers by the members 
themselves, and it may be noted at once that keen and 
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enlightening discussions, preparatory and supplementary to 
the lectures, took place all along. Books, the prime necessity 
of these meetings, were sent down from Oxford. Mr. Farrar was 
“ going full steam ahead” (his own words) at the hard work of 
creating this Study Circle at a time when he was threatened with 
illness, and had already had one breakdown. 

Mr. A. L. Smith came in November, staying the night at Mr. 
Farrar’s home; the work was begun. He inspired the class 
and helped the secretary to plan lectures and subject-headings. 
The programme of lectures that was circulated for the next term 
ran as follows : 


Ham STREET (KENT) Stupy CIRCLE, 1915-1916 


The members of the circle met in Orlestone Council School 
on October 29th to begin a course of lectures and the study of 
some : 

“ Historical Problems and General Issues of the War.”’ 

The movement has been so successful up to December 31st 
that the programme of Lectures has been completed as follows : 


Date Lecturer Subject 
Friday, Jan.7_ .. Mr. A. Greenwood, B.Sc. (Lecturer ‘“‘The War— and 
Leeds University: Sect. C.S.I.R.). after.” 

Friday, Jan.14 .. Mr. A.L. Smith, M.A. (Senior Tutor Official Docu- 
and Dean of Balliol College, ments.” 
Oxford). 

Friday, Jan.28 .. Mr. H. Sanderson Furniss, M.A. “ Public Revenue 
and the War.” 

Monday, Feb.7 .. Mr. Sam Smith (Lecturer and Secy. ‘‘ The Financial 

Ruskin College, Oxford). Outlook.” 

Friday, Feb, 18 .. Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern, M.A. (Late “ Historical As- 

Tutor New College, Oxford, author pect.” 
of “‘ The Greek Commonwealth ”’). 

Monday, Mar.6 .. Mr. Sam Smith. ‘‘ The Re-organiza 
tion of Industry 
after the War.” 

Friday, Mar.17 .. Mr. A. L. Smith. “* Arbitration.” 

Friday, Mar. 31 .. Mr. E. S. Cartwright. ‘“‘The Making of 
Modern Italy.” 


On intermediate Friday evenings the Class meets for study 
without special lecturers. 

Books lent for home reading. 

Further particulars from the Local Hon. Secretary :— 


Mr. ARTHUR A. FARRAR, Orlestone School. 
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This tells its own story—of the help which came from Oxford, 
particularly that given by Mr. Cartwright ; of the brilliant course 
that Ham Street was lucky enough to enjoy and enlightened 
enough to profit by. (One or two slight alterations had to be 
made to this programme, but it represents fairly the work that 
was being done.) Before the end of 1915 Mr. Farrar wrote to 
Oxford that the membership promised to rise to thirty, and said, 
“ T intend to go to the surrounding villages for support now we've 
started.” He was sending out nearly fifty notices of the meetings. 

By February 1916 there was talk of forming a group at 
Tonbridge. Mr. Salter Davies, then Inspector for Higher 
Education, had visited the Ham Street class, and, through him, 
Mr. A. J. Harland, Headmaster at Paddock Wood Council 
School, another enthusiast who had been conducting Adult classes, 
came into touch with Mr. Farrar. Meeting Mr. Harland at Ham 
Street, Mr. Cartwright invited him to join the W.E.A. Summer 
School at Oxford, which he did. In the autumn of the same year 
he started a branch of the W.E.A. in Tonbridge. There he found 
willing helpers who gave their services as lecturers and tutors, 
chief among thern members of the Staff of Tonbridge School and 
Mr. K. Storr, a bank clerk, through whose energy and enthusiasm 
the Tonbridge branch grew until it numbered 160 members. 

In March 1916 Mr. Farrar was helping in the arrangements 
for a group at Ashford, and one of his methods of encouraging 
those who were interested was to ask them to visit his class at 
Ham Street. They came, and he writes to Mr. Cartwright 
(March 26th), ‘“‘ The Ashford visitors got home at 1.15 a.m., 
footsore.”” At the end of the session Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson 
Furniss (as they then were) came to a social which the group held 
to explain the work of the W.E.A. Mr. Sanderson Furniss was 
at this time Secretary of the South-Eastern District of the W.E.A. 
and had already given much help in the work at Ham Street. 

For the next session the class decided to study “‘ International 
Reconstruction ”’ until Christmas, and then “ The British Em- 
pire.” The Ashford and Tonbridge centres had been formed, 
and Mr. Farrar attempted to arrange for lecturers to visit more 
than one class during the same journey. Soon after this, grants 
towards the travelling expenses involved were allowed by the 
Kent Education Committee, and, feeling that these classes would 
be thus more secure, Mr. Farrar looked again towards the sur- 
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rounding villages. His letter of October 1st, 1916, to Mr. Cart- 
wright brings out remarkably his almost prophetic zeal for the 
future of the movement which he had begun :—“ As soon as 
these places are going all right I shall drop out and try to get a 
study-circle or two in the villages ; but I want to try one more 
place first—Faversham. Will you help me there as you did 
here if I can get a secretary? You see, I am very anxious to 
have by another winter three or perhaps four Tutorial Classes in 
Kent—for we should feel really in good going order then.” In 
a month’s time an inaugural meeting, addressed by Mr. Sam 
Smith, was held at Faversham, where there was to begin im- 
mediately a W.E.A. centre, and later Mr. Farrar was helping its 
secretary to start the course. 

One of the difficulties which have faced W.E.A. workers 
amongst villages may be noted here. Opposition was being 
aroused by the continued extension of the Study Groups on the 
grounds of the “Socialism” of the W.E.A. Mr. Farrar was 
feeling this opposition and worrying lest it should affect the 
classes. But, he wrote, ‘‘ I am very anxious to keep the colours 
flying till the Boys come home—they will, some of them at 
least, be the kind of chaps we want to touch and keep, I believe ! ”’ 

The course arranged at Ham Street up to Christmas 1916 
included lectures by Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. Cartwright and Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood on problems of “ International Relationships 
and Reconstruction,” and by Mr. Salter Davies on “ Education 
and Reform.” On the alternate Fridays eight papers were 
given by members of the class. The second half of the session 
consisted of five lectures on different aspects of the British Empire, 
given by Mr. A. J. Harland (Mr. Farrar returned this visit from 
the leader of the Tonbridge Group by lecturing at Tonbridge on 
“ Backward Peoples’), Mr. Cartwright, Mr. J. Mathai, B.A. (of 
Balliol—and India), and Mr. Duncan Hall, M.A. (of Sydney 
University and Balliol), and of seven papers on the same subject 
by class leaders. Again the brilliance of the body of men who 
combined to make the Ham Street centre so successful is remark- 
able. It was a send-off to which Kent owed much. But behind 
all this Mr. Farrar can be seen still working at full pitch for 
expansion. Towards the Easter of 1917 he was, with Mr. Hatton, 
over at Wittersham helping to form a group there, which in the 
following winter was running prosperously, and, in this year, 
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there was a sufficient number of centres to form the Kent Federa- 
tion of Study Groups, on the model of existing W.E.A. Federations 
in Hampshire and Berkshire, with Mr. Harland, who had formed 
another group at Paddock Wood, as Chairman. Its organization 
was not a firm and static thing ; it aimed rather at further expan- 
sion and found unity primarily in this aim: “to form study- 
groups in village centres and to try to establish larger classes in 
the neighbouring market-towns from which might ultimately be 
drawn class leaders for the village groups.”’ 

This is the end of that part of the development of the W.E.A. 
in Kent for which Arthur Farrar was responsible ; for, although 
his class went on into another session, his health had been 
sacrificed in its creation. He had a breakdown in 1918 from which 
he never really recovered. 

The last of his letters, which I have had the privilege of 
reading, contains a description of what he considers the right 
kind of man for the work which he himself was doing. It is 
dated ‘“‘ Good Friday, 1917.’ His words are his own memorial :— 

“* He is out for nothing for himself! No fame, no promotion, 
no anything but—I believe, the welfare of those without oppor- 
tunity to ‘ live.’” 


The endeavour of Mr. Farrar and his helpers and friends, 
together with the support “and encouragement of Oxford and the 
co-ordinating influence of Mr. Salter Davies, who in 1918 visited 
and lectured to every class in the county, thus had as a direct 
result the formation of W.E.A. classes throughout Kent, which 
was expedited by the grant made in 1919 by the Sir Ernest 
Cassel Educational Trust to the Oxford Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee “ to assist experimental work in Adult Education in North 
Staffordshire and Kent... .’’ Part of this grant was used to 
provide a resident tutor to carry on Tutorial Classes and village 
work, and thus continue the work which Arthur Farrar had begun. 

What were the reasons for the success of the Ham Street 
study-group and those modelled on it in nearby villages? One 
was the war. The subject of the first course of lectures was 
‘‘ Historical Problems and Issues of the War,” a subject already 
in the hearts and minds of every one, and other series of problems 
arose naturally from this, such as “‘ International Reconstruction,”’ 
“ The Economic Effects of the Great War on the British Empire,” 
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“‘ Education and Reform.” Not only were the villagers interested 
in these subjects so near to their “ business and bosoms,’’ but 
they were touched by the spirit of inquiry that was abroad, and 
their natural conservatism was for the time destroyed. It is 
this spirit that is essential to all true Adult Education. Besides 
the contemplation of great events, contact with great personalities 
brought about this freeing of human minds. Ham Street felt 
the enormous personal influence of A. L. Smith and owed much 
also to the other distinguished men who gave evenings to the 
students. And, above all, there was the ever-present enthusiasm 
and vision of their leader. 

What manner of man was he? I have had two glimpses, 
through others’ eyes, of the one who evoked this small though 
very real uprising of the human spirit. One was gained in 
conversation with Mr. Hatton, who brought about his contact 
with Oxford and the W.E.A. Mr. Hatton visited, in his official 
capacity, the evening school where Mr. Farrar was teaching 
geography to a few village youths. He listened and was spell- 
bound, as they, by the exposition of the subject. Here was a 
teacher for the village, not merely for its children! Another 
glimpse came in a letter to me from Mr. H. Godden, who, as 
the later programmes of study testify, played a leading part 
in the classes. ‘‘ He was a successful schoolmaster,” Mr. 
Godden writes, ‘ with vision much beyond the average, and 
exercised a beneficial influence, not only upon scholars, but 
upon village life generally. Failing health alone prevented him 
from moving to a larger sphere of work. . . . I well remember 
the commencement of this work at Ham Street, and was indeed 
one of the first members of the study-group. I occasionally 
contributed a paper, or opened a new subject for discussion. 
These contributions were probably of little value, but, at any 
rate, we did discuss things. Mr. Farrar most frequently led, 
and gave us some excellent stuff and food for thought. We, 
his most intimate friends, would sometimes think he was getting 
into the realms of fancy somewhat, and would in argument 
try to bring him down to earth, but it is the man of vision who 
makes progress. ...” The standard of knowledge revealed 
in the classes was probably not high, the papers “ of little 
value,” but, largely through the vision of one man, experience 
had been given a new meaning, and so one village, then a 
group of villages, and finally a county became the more alive. 
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A. L. ROWSE ON EDUCATION 


By Joun RopceErs, Tutor and Administrative Assistant at the 
University College of Hull 


In his recent book Politics and the Younger Generation,* which 
Mr. Rowse has written to explain the general Labour point of 
view with regard to the position of Great Britain in the crucial 
world problems, there is much that is pertinent on education in 
general. It is expressly addressed to the younger generation 
who since the War have seen their illusions shattered one by one 
until there remains to them only a belief in their own generation 
and movement. Mr. Rowse would regard it as a mistake to 
expect a new lead from an old generation or perhaps even from 
the generation in command. For, after all, it is seventeen years 
since the War began, and those who fought (and returned) while 
not exactly greybeards are at any rate no longer youthful. 
The War disturbed the rhythm of the generations, mangled the 
people who should have guided us through our difficulties, and the 
effect has been to prolong the rule of the old men. The generation 
who survived have only disillusionment to offer us as a foundation 
for constructive work. Why they are proud of their cult of 
doubt is baffling, for ‘‘ anybody can achieve uncertainty—one 
has only to be a little too concerned with oneself.’”’ The old 
have their certainties, though they are not ours. But the middle 
generation are afraid of reaching a critical certainty. Both in 
politics and in our own Adult Education movement we see these 
second-rate people in first-rate jobs through judicious selection 
immediately after the War. True, we have the mere handful 
of men whose ardour remains unslackened and who strive to 
give us something vital and real, and to them we must look for 
a lead. 
Mr. Rowse is a materialist who regards politics as the natural 
* Politics and the Younger Generation, by A. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls. 
Faber & Faber, ros. 6d. 
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focus and centre of English activities. This book covers an 
extraordinary wide range of ground, and while dealing with the 
contemporary problems of politics attempts, very successfully, 
to take a long-view and frame a systematic outlook. Solve the 
economic position, says Mr. Rowse, and all else will be added 
unto you. Clearly and cogently this book argues that Marxism 
and British Socialism are made for one another, and that the 
real future of England lies in the assumption of political and 
economic power by the working class. With passionate sincerity 
Mr. Rowse believes that this will be the natural trend of events 
and that for the moment there are two main lines of advance. 
The first is to make an attack upon the misdirected expenditure 
of the non-productive interests, chief of which are the drink trade 
and the Churches. The second lies in advancing the new industrial 
revolution and embarking on a course of progressive rationaliza- 
tion. For, as Mr. Rowse rightly points out, there is no real 
antithesis between rationalization and socialism. 

Mr. Rowse is an ardent advocate of the disestablishment 
of the Church of England. The strong objection he sees to this 
is that it would lead to a strengthening of Roman Catholicism 
in England. This would lead in turn to difficulty, as on no 
account must there be an extension of religious control over 
education. ‘‘ The principle to be aimed at is that all children 
should go through the national system of education; and if 
parents want their children taught religion over and above that, 
they must provide it as an extra themselves.” 

If the Universities are to play their full part in the greatest 
of our social changes, by which the working class is coming into 
power, the need for re-adaptation is apparent. There is room for 
improvement in a better distribution of resources. More money 
is needed for the social sciences, for the study of economics, 
political science, and allied subjects. As Mr. Rowse humorously 
says: ‘‘ One doesn’t want Virgil or Horace edited for the hundred 
and first time; nor yet another commentary on the Book of 
Isaiah. We need above all to understand the forces at work in 
modern society, and the Universities are there as the research 
laboratories of the nation to think them out.” 

What will be gained by a right re-distribution of the wealth 
of Universities will in general be twofold: “In increasing the 
facilities for research and original work, for that is ultimately 
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what the country relies on for the advance of its intellectual 
standards ; and in extending the scope of its influence, bringing 
many more students to the University than at present.” In this 
work of extending University facilities Adult Education must 
play a large part. 

Perhaps the Universities will agree to some kind of division 
of labour. Liverpool is already famous for architecture, Reading 
for agriculture, and Sheffield for metallurgy. If this is so, perhaps 
Oxford and Cambridge may develop into institutions for post- 
graduate and original work for the best men from provincial 
Universities. 

As Lord Eustace Percy has said in his Education at the 
Cross-Roads, the standards set by Universities will affect the 
whole system of education. Maybe a little emphasis on technical 
training for boys, on domestic science for girls in our primary 
schools will correct the too literary and rather unreal and shallow 
education obtained to-day. 

Our educational ladder is, as Carr-Saunders and Caradog 
Jones have observed, ‘‘ an ideal rather than a fact.’’ What 
is needed is a broad highway that will allow of a scheme of 
continuous process based not upon class and money but upon 
equality. No one is without some good gift. Educationists 
must adapt the present system to allow of the full development 
of every one’s capacity. Our educational system must develop 
into an expression of the equality implicit in the new order and 
not, as it tends to be to-day, the bulwark of class privilege. 

Mr. Rowse’s appeal to reason, backed by an evident sincerity 
of purpose, should be stimulating to all. His belief in the younger 
generation is to us at any rate gratifying and inspiring. When 
one sees the same old names on every committee connected with 
Adult Education, be it the Cinema, Drama, Wireless, Economics 
or Literature, I for one would commend this sentence to the 
professional committee-mongers in our movement: ‘“ What a 
generation of young men wants above all is that their powers 
may be called forth and exercised to the fullest scope of which 
they are capable—and even a little beyond; for then you are 
likely to get out of them far more than it even appeared in them 
to give.” 


REVIEWS 


The Year Book of Education, 1932. Edited by Lord 
Eustace Percy. Evans Brothers, Ltd. 35s. 


For the first time we now have a comprehensive book of reference 
on education in all its branches ; not a mere compilation of facts 
and statistics, but a critical survey contributed by experts in all 
the principal branches. Lord Eustace Percy, who by editing 
this volume adds yet one more to the many services he has 
rendered to education, has planned it so as to approach questions 
of policy through a study of the facts. The methods of English 
education, he points out in his introduction, have been in the 
past strictly empirical, and the various parts of our Empire have 
derived their systems from very diverse origins ; yet it cannot be 
denied that we are to-day growingly conscious of sharing a 
common educational tradition with the rest of the Empire. To 
bring this point out the Year Book includes, in addition to its 
survey of the educational systems of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, a section on foreign countries covering the principal 
European powers, the U.S.A., Russia, Egypt, the Argentine, 
Turkey, and China. Not unreasonably, therefore, may it claim 
to be an encyclopedia of education throughout the world, with 
special relevance to our own achievements and problems. 

English educational policy, Lord Eustace Percy shows, is 
to-day primarily concerned with the need for integration: that 
is, a better fitting together of elementary, secondary, technical, 
and university education than has hitherto prevailed. Ele- 
mentary education is ceasing to be regarded as a self-contained 
system for dealing with all children between the ages of five and 
fourteen, and is becoming diversified and modified at its upper 
end to correspond with changed conceptions of secondary and 
higher education. The development of “ practical instruction ”’ 
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in handicrafts and applied science as a method of secondary 
education is proceeding apace, and exerting an influence both 
on the curriculum of the elementary school and also on the status 
and importance of the technical college. University standards, 
as expressed in examinations, says Lord Eustace, have too long 
dominated our secondary schools. We are now awakening— 
no doubt owing to the general economic situation in which we 
find ourselves as a nation—to the importance of technical 
education, and beginning to reorganize our secondary system 
so as to provide a dual ladder of education leading up to the 
technical college as well as the university. 

But educational policy on this question, as Lord Eustace 
admits, has not yet crystallized; and this Year Book is accordingly 
rather a fact-finding than a policy-making volume. The first 
part, covering Great Britain and Northern Ireland, comprises 
fifty-one chapters, divided into seven sections which deal with 
administration, the schools, further education, the universities, 
health, special schools, and legal matters. Adult education receives 
very compressed, though lucid, treatment at the hands of Mr. 
J. W. Brown, under the section headed “‘ Universities.”” Although 
some adult educational work—such as that of the army and air 
force—is referred to in other chapters of the book, we feel that, 
on the whole, the subject deserves more than the 15 (out of 
550) pages which it is conceded—a lack which will no doubt be 
remedied in future issues. The coming of broadcasting and the 
films (both mentioned in this volume in connection with adult 

“education only, and not referred to at all in relation to schools), 
the linking up of vocational and non-vocational adult education, 
and the enlargement of the range of popular culture by the develop- 
ment of the study of music, art, handicrafts, and practical subjects, 
are some of the topics we should like to see adequately dealt with. 
But it would be ungenerous to cavil at a Year Book of such 
ambitious scope and detailed analysis on the score of a small 
inadequacy here and there. For a first appearance we consider 
it a triumph of authority and enterprise and thoroughness. 

R. S. L. 
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Our Fathers. By Bott. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


THERE can hardly be a better way of studying the social life 
of any period of modern history than by means of its pictures. 
The artists, the caricaturists, or the photographers in the very 
act of trying to do justice to the triumphs, humours, or mis- 
fortunes of their time, reveal more than they mean ; and we find 
in their pages the dress, the poses, the expressions of face which 
are absent from every other form of recreating the past. Just 
at present we are in process of rediscovering the Victorians. 
The aspiring, earnest, idealistic age which succeeded them has 
arrived at political and economic bankruptcy; and we are 
beginning to look back, almost with awe, to those triumphant, 
prosperous years ~hen Britons took it for granted that they 
would always rule ine waves and never be slaves. Those who can 
remember at first hand the ‘seventies and ’eighties of the last 
century are less likely to be amused and stimulated than their 
juniors by Mr. Alan Bott’s collection of pictures illustrating the 
last thirty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. To enjoy their full 
flavour we must come to them with our present-day conceit of 
ourselves undisturbed by memories ; only thus can we enjoy the 
salutary shock of encountering the top hats, eyeglasses, bustles, 
side-whiskers, and hansom cabs of ‘‘ Our Fathers,” and watch 
with amused surprise their pompous ceremony, their gentlemanly 
sports, their unabashed imperialism, and their fierce political 
dog-fights. Mr. Bott has brought together a truly remarkable 
collection of pictures, mostly wood-engravings from the illustrated 
papers of the period, He has classified them under ten sections, 
and lets them speak for themselves with little introductory text 
and short but entirely adequate captions. In fine, he has revived 
that forgotten Victorian institution, the scrapbook—and we shall 
be surprised if he is not soon called upon to give us a further 
instalment of its treasures. 
R. S. L. 


English Education under the Test Acts. By H. 
McLacHLAN. Pp. 344. Manchester University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis account of the Non-conformist Academies, 1662-1820, 
throws, as the author claims, ‘‘ some light on a. much-neglected 
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chapter in the history of higher education in England.” Every- 
body has heard of Charles Morton’s academy at Newington 
Green, because Daniel Defoe was a student there and praised its 
curriculum (‘‘ though the scholars from that place are not 
destitute in the languages, yet it is observed of them, they were 
by this made masters of the English tongue, and more of them 
excelled in that particular, than of any school at that time’’). 
But most readers will be surprised to find a list of seventy-two 
such academies, of which number thirty-eight are fully described, 
and of which fifteen still exist in one form or another. The 
earliest of them came into being after the renewal of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662; these were mostly one-man institutions, 
run by competent scholars who were now ejected from their 
livings ; they were, of necessity, migratory, and on the whole 
their records are scanty. After the Toleration Act of 1689, 
which made them no longer illegal, a number of more permanent 
and better equipped academies were opened, financed by funds 
organized chiefly to aid the education of future ministers. Finally, 
academies were established with their own trustees and sub- 
scribers ; the records of these are the fullest. The first and third 
types were not exclusively theological, though the morals of the 
lay members seem not to have been always beneficial to the 
more devout ; thus Thomas Secker (afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury) in his very unfavourable account of the academy at 
Attercliffe says that ‘‘ the morals of many of the young men were 
bad.” 

The importance of these academies lies in the fact that they 
helped to modernize the curriculum. They naturally differed 
greatly ; but, speaking generally, they not only made higher 
education possible for those whose religious views excluded them 
from the Universities, but they also introduced subjects that had 
not yet been admitted to Oxford and Cambridge. Thus (as 
noted above) English studies were fostered, and in philosophy 
the students read Descartes and Locke at a time when they were 
forbidden at Oxford; above all, a start was made with natural 
science, especially chemistry—Priestley was a tutor at War- 
rington Academy for five years (his subjects being languages and 
belles-lettres), and John Dalton taught mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Manchester from 1793 to 1800. Whilst classics 
were not as a rule neglected, it is strange to find that modern 
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languages, history and geography were ; the usual criticism was 
that the course of studies was too encyclopedic: “ the young 
men,’’ said Gilbert Wakefield in 1795, ‘‘ were dosed with such 
infusions (of Theology, Metaphysics, Morals, History and Politics) 
to a degree that made even the strongest stomach regurgitate 
under the operation.” They were naturally far behind the 
universities in libraries and equipment; as one of their early 
defenders said, ‘‘ If (the Universities’) laboratories, gardens and 
noble libraries are to be brought into the balance, I know no 
Dissenter that is fool enough to deny their superiority.”” Still, 
with all their disadvantages, the academies did much useful 
work ; they took their students young ; they made them work 
hard, and they examined them genuinely in an age when univer- 
sity examinations were a farce. Above all, they enabled their 
students to work in an atmosphere of religious and political 
freedom, so forwarding the spread of democracy. Thus they 
were naturally sympathetic with the Americans and with the 
French Revolution : Dr. Richard Price was one of their products, 
and Burke described the Hackney Academy as “‘ the new arsenal 
in which subversive doctrines and arguments were forged.” 
They trained many great men: to the names already mentioned 
may be added those of Isaac Watts, Malthus, Hazlitt, South- 
wood Smith, John Howard, and Martineau. ‘ More than 300 
names of students have found their way into the Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 

Dr. McLachlan has prepared this work with the greatest 
care: it is fully documented and indexed, and it contains sixteen 
pleasant illustrations of the old academies. It will be the standard 
book of reference on this subject. 

F. A. C. 


An Outline of Modern Knowledge. Edited by Dr. 
WILLIAM Rose. Pp. xv, 1103. London, Victor Gollancz. 
1931. 8s. 6d. 


WuaT is one to say about a book of this sort? The publisher's 
claim is perfectly justified: ‘‘The book contains approximately 
half a million words. That is to say, it is about eight times as 
long as an ordinary modern novel. Each outline has been 
specially written by a man who has devoted his life to the study 
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of the subject. Yet the price is only a shilling higher than that 
of a novel. It may fairly be said, therefore, that, when the 
price is considered in relation to value, length, and manner of 
production, this is the cheapest book of our generation.” In 
quality, and above all in quantity, you undoubtedly get your 
money’s worth ; the only difficulty is to know what to do with 
it when you have got it. For, to be quite honest, it is a most 
unattractive production. Eight and six is not enough to pay 
for half a million well chosen words, nor to print them in a 
readable form ; the result is a crowded cramped page, with lines 
too long and insufficiently spaced, which tires the eye (as the 
weight of the book tires the hand). The publisher has done his 
best both with type and paper; but the whole thing is a tour de 
force, which could not possibly have succeeded. 

It is indeed doubtful whether the idea of the book is sound. 
Does anybody want twenty-four outlines of various departments 
of knowledge bound up in one volume? It is not an encyclopedia 
or book of reference: the articles are too long for that purpose. 
Twenty-four sixpenny booklets would cost a trifle more, but would 
be far more serviceable, since they can be slipped into the pocket 
and read at odd moments (e.g. surreptitiously at dull meetings). 
It would be a hopeless task to read the volume through, from 
Professor Wolf’s ‘‘ Philosophic and Scientific Retrospec:”’ to 
Professor Morris’s ‘‘ Intrdduction to Music,’’ though many brave 
souls may attempt it. On the other hand, there is a certain 
advantage in being able to compare different thinkers’ treatment 
of cognate subjects; thus the articles on ‘‘ Psychology” (by 
Dr. Aveling) and “ Theories of Psychoanalysis’ (by Dr. Flugel) 
are complementary, and both are illumined by Dr. Crew’s 
chapter on “ Sex,” and by Dr. Marett’s on “ The Beginnings of 
Morals and Culture,’ or again by passages in Professor Hearn- 
shaw’s article on “‘ The Science of History.’’ The whole section 
(7 chapters) dealing with Economics, Political Science, and His- 
tory can be read as a whole ; and the same applies, though less 
obviously, to the four included under the heading ‘‘ The Principles 
of Literature and Art.’ Thus the book would be a valuable 
possession for a Tutorial Class student whose grounding was 
adequate: he would find a clear treatment of his particular 
subjects, and might be encouraged to embark on a preliminary 
survey of others. But some guidance would be necessary for 
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most people ; owing to considerations of space the articles are 
very concentrated and could often mean little without further 
exposition : the publisher’s claim that ‘‘ nothing will be found in 
this book which is not perfectly intelligible to everyone who 
possesses an ordinary general education ’’ is not valid if the word 
“‘ intelligible ’’ is to mean anything real. 

As for the quality of the articles, no single reviewer is com- 
petent to judge. But so far as one reader can give an opinion, 
they seem to be admirable ; perhaps at some time they can be 
republished, separately or in groups, in a form more worthy of 
their merits. The editor has got together a distinguished team : 
every one is thoroughly competent for the job. It speaks well 
for the University of London that eleven of them should be on its 
staff, and that others, notably Mr. Cole (who contributes two 
profound and stimulating chapters on “‘ Industrial’ and “‘ Political 
Organization ’’) should have been amongst its extra-mural teachers. 
Incidentally, this book proves the value, towards lucid exposition, 
of a writer’s having gone through the mill of extra-mural 
teaching. A very useful feature of many of the articles is the 
historical treatment of their subjects; and the bibliographies 
are short and carefully selected, though there are occasional 
omissions (thus a comparison of the treatment of “ directed 
numbers’”’ on pp. 167 sqqg. with Chapter XXVIII of Nunn’s 
Teaching of Algebra would suggest that this book might have been 
mentioned in the list on p. 200). Altogether the contents are 
so good that it seems ungrateful to decry the volume as a whole ; 
still, the general impression remains that it was a misguided effort. 
Yet, as it has reached a second printing, the public apparently 


approves of it. 
F. A. C. 


VEducation. T.Raymont. Pp. xi+337. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1931. 7s. 6d. 


In this book the former Warden of Goldsmiths’ College gives us 
the fruit of his long experience of schools and teaching. It is a 
survey, consistently carried through, of the main issues that arise 
when education is examined. What is education? Is there 
a real theory of education? What are schools for and how far is 
education acquired outside schools? What should we teach in 
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schools, how should we learn, how be disciplined? These and 
other questions are discussed by Mr. Raymont in a clear and 
definite way. He does not allow himself to diverge from his 
main purpose, that of introducing readers to the problems of 
education, and he has no pet theory of his own to propound. 
The book would be an admirable book on which to base a course 
of lectures and discussions in an Adult Class. Mr. Raymont 
explains his terms as he comes to them, and he avoids educational 
jargon. 

If Mr. Raymont stresses no general doctrine of his own, this 
is not to say that he is vague or non-committal. He has opinions 
which are firmly and lucidly stated. To the reviewer they seem 
to be remarkably sane and well-balanced. If a criticism may be 
made, it is that in his support of the view that the aim of education 
should be the development of individuality, Mr. Raymont hardly 
takes sufficient account of what Professor Campagnac so elo- 
quently advances, the requirements and the claims of society upon 
the individual. Society in this sense does not mean the State, and 
one can cordially endorse Mr. Raymont’s abomination of a 
theory that the State should wholly dominate and direct the 
education of its citizens. The antithesis here suggested between 
individual rights and obligations to society would no doubt 
provoke active discussion in a class. 

The annotated bibliography appended to each chapter is 
a very useful feature of the book. 


H. W. 


The Development of Economic Doctrine. By 
ALEXANDER GRAY. Longmans, Green & Co. 1931. 5s. 


THE gap which Professor Gray intends his book to fill is the lack 
of any smail text-book treating economic theory historically. 
The existing treatises, he finds, are too large for many students 
who would yet profit from some insight into the past of the 
theories current to-day. 

Accordingly, the book deals with economic theory from the 
ancient world to Marshall. Plato, Xenophon, St. Thomas Aquinas 
(incidentally the list reminds one afresh what astonishing leaps 
must be made across the dark centuries in which not a single 
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contribution can be found), the Mercantilists, the Physiocrats, 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Carey, Bastiat, Mill, Marx and the margina- 
lists—all these and more beside are there. 

To the question: has there been progress in economic 
knowledge ? Professor Gray’s book, neither explicitly nor 
implicitly, returns any confident answer. Indeed, the author 
would probably agree that his title begs a question which it were 
wiser to leave open. -Nor, perhaps, as the book itself suggests, 
is it reasonable to look for progress in economic theory in the 
same sense as we look for progress in physical or mathematical 
discovery. The charge that there is no age-long growth in 
economic wisdom fails, not so much because it is false, as because 
it is inappropriate. The economist is the creature of his time 
and his conditions, and it is with these rather than with the 
enunciation of universal truths that he is concerned. To the 
Physiocrats agriculture alone is productive simply because the 
age of industry is not. yet. The Mercantilists would reduce 
foreign trade to a world-wide game of beggar-my-neighbour, 
simply because theirs is the era of militant Nationalism ; while 
it is reserved for the nineteenth century, with its gigantic expansion 
of industry, to write ominously of the perils of over-production 
and the scarcity of markets. 

Two other points impress themselves upon the readers of 
Professor Gray’s survey. The first is the great influence which 
the conception of natural law and a natural order has exercised 
for generations upon economic thought. That influence is not 
yet dead. It is still almost impossible for many to realize that 
economic institutions are the creatures, whether deliberate or 
undesigned, of human wills, and that nature provides no pattern 
for us to copy. 

Second, the reader cannot but be struck by the justice of 
the epithet “‘ dismal ”’ as applied to nineteenth-century economics 
—not so much for the subject-matter of the science as for the 
hopelessness of its outlook. The cheerful complacency of Adam 
Smith is soon eclipsed by the lasting shadow of Malthus and 
Ricardo and the gentle melancholy of J. S. Mill. Never were 
there prophets so reluctant to prophesy soft things, even when, 
as later experience has shown, they might have done so with 
safety. Indeed, it may be said that the only optimistic writers 
in nineteenth-century economists were those who, like Bastiat or 
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Harriet Martineau, wrote with the optimism of callous indifference : 
who could admire as well as accept an iron law of wages. 

It should be added that notwithstanding the gloom that 
pervades so much of his subject, Professor Gray has taken pains 
to cheer his reader with many a lively phrase. It is good to read 
of Marx that he was “ too much in the British Museum and not 
enough on Epsom Downs on Derby Day,’’ or to see Carey as the 
one economist who does not fear ‘‘ the stinginess of nature or the 


embarrassing fecundity of women.” 
B. W. 


Taxation: Its Incidence and Effects. By H. A. 
SILVERMAN. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1931. Pp. 360. 
7s. 6d. 


TuIs book is true to its title, dealing with the theory rather than 
with the facts of taxation. The author discusses at length the 
nature and limits of taxable capacity, the general principles 
governing the incidence of taxation, and the detailed application 
of these to the principal existing taxes. There is also a chapter 
on local rates, which discusses the vexed question of the distribu- 
tion of rates between occupier, occupier’s client, building owner, 
and landlord. Of all this Mr. Silverman has written with great 
compactness and clarity of style. Occasionally, perhaps, he might 
be criticized for too light-hearted use of technical terms unlikely 
to be familiar to the readers for whom he is apparently writing. 
By printing words like ‘‘ marginal’’ in quotation marks he shows, 
indeed, that these do not mean what one would otherwise suppose 
that they might have meant ; but this, alas! is not to explain 
what, in fact, their technical significance is. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the author’s gifts of exposition, 
it is difficult to believe that his readers will escape a sense of 
disappointment when they come to the end of the book ; at least 
those of them who are not hardened by familiarity with the tale. 
The fault, indeed, lies by no means wholly with the author. The 
most that he could have been expected to do would have been to 
season his theory more liberally with figure and fact. For there 
is no part of economics more hopelessly inconclusive than the 
theory of taxation. All economists would no doubt challenge 
some of Mr. Silverman’s arguments ; but for the most part it 
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must be confessed that he has written with devastating im- 
partiality of conflicting doctrine and opposing consideration. 
Thus we learn that a rise in income tax will discourage some 
taxpayers from saving and enterprise, while others, under the 
stimulus, become actually more thrifty and enterprising than 
before. As there is no means of knowing which class is economic- 
ally or numerically the more important, for practical purposes we 
end where we began. Again, we read that there is much to be 
said from the point of view of both economy and equity for a 
single graduated tax on incomes ; on the other hand, a moderate 
multiplicity of taxes has its advantages; nevertheless, again, 
the single income tax is an ideal not to be lost sight of. How 
the reader must thank heaven that his part is but to pay the 
taxes that somebody else imposes! But the economist cannot 
avoid a certain misgiving as to the value of conclusions so general 
and so nicely balanced as those which alone he has to offer in 
a field where theory can have little place save as the servant of 
practical policy. 
B. W. 


A Second Elizabethan Journal, 1595-1598. By 
G. B. Harrison. Constable. Pp. 401. 24s. 


Botu publisher and author are to be congratulated for this sequel 
in which, following up his earlier volume which dealt with the 
years 1591-1594, Mr. Harrison gathers from innumerable sources, 
obvious and recondite, a record of the things most talked of 
during the years 1595-1598. To read him is like turning over the 
back-numbers of an Elizabethan newspaper which ran its editorial 
comments on affairs of state into the column next to that taken 
up with social tittle-tattle and its police-court gazette. But, of 
course, Mr. Harrison has himself to make the journal, since 
nothing of its kind existed in Shakespeare’s day. The ultimate 
value of it will naturally lie in the assistance it will bring to the 
difficult task of equipping us to see for odd fleeting moments the 
big and the little world as Shakespeare himself saw it, and so 
perhaps letting us a little more into Shakespeare’s mind and the 
mind of his contemporaries. 

But apart from all such scientific or academic worth, here is 
ample for the entertainment of the casual reader to whom a book 
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is mainly a delight for its own moment, whether that delight is 
enhanced by a fondness for tales of the good old days, or is 
enriched by a consolation that the past is mercifully dead and 
has been succeeded by a present which on the whole is very much 
better for the general run of us. 

Memories of Dora are still with us, but even Dora never 
dared to risk a charge of such superb class-consciousness as did 
Elizabeth’s Council, ordering, in a time of minor tumult, that 
“no householder or any that keepeth inns or lodging for strangers 
do suffer his servants or guests (mot being gentlemen) to go out 
into the streets in the evening.”” And Elizabethan law exacted 
drastic and callous penalties. Here, for instance, is an account 
of the double-hanging of a Lancaster witch: and the refusal of 
the Somerset peasantry to give evidence against burglars and 
pickpurses may suggest, according to mood, either the timeless 
humanity of common folk, or the tyranny of petty racketeers. 
Some of the coal problems of the day, and even the causes of 
them, do not seem very remote from our own. “ Likewise in 
London the price of coals standeth at a very high rate to the great 
oppression of the poor that are not able to furnish themselves 
with wood ; the occasion whereof is that some of the richer sort 
of the town of Newcastle, having a lease of the Bishop of Durham 
of twelve coal mines, forbear to work the same but work in certain 
coal pits of their own which yield a worse sort of coal and less 
quantity ; moreover, these owners outbid and hire from the 
rest all the coal trucks that bring coal to the docks.” Even 
more modern is the account of one of Napier’s inventions, behind 
the odd terminology of which lurks something which must have 
been a modern tank; amongst his “ secret and profitable in- 
ventions for the defence of this island,” is ‘‘ a round chariot of 
metal made of proof of double musket, which motion shall be 
by those that be within more easy, light and speedy than so many 
armed men would otherwise be, and of use in moving to break 
the array of the enemy’s battle and to making passage; by 
staying and abiding within the enemy’s battle, it serveth to 
destroy the environed enemy by continual shot of harquebus 
through small holes, the enemy being thereby abased and 
altogether uncertain what defence or pursuit to use against a 
moving mouth of metal.” Here also are other war-time memories, 
this time of our Ministry of Food: “ An excellent bread can be 
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made of the roots of aaron, called cuckoopit, or starch root, also 
of pompions. If parsnip roots be sliced into thin slices, dried 
and beaten into a thin powder, of which one part be kneaded 
with two parts of fine flour and made into cakes, then you shall 
find them to taste very daintily. Travellers may make a speedy 
or present drink for themselves when they are distressed for want 
of beer or ale if they take a quart of fair water and put thereto five 
or six spoonfuls of good aqua composita, which is strong of annis 
seeds, and one ounce of sugar and a branch of rosemary and brew 
them a pretty while out of one pot into another.’”’ The recipe 
would be worth trying; but, unfortunately, Mr. Harrison does 
not tell us where to buy our agua compostta. 

Perhaps not all readers know the old story of the tactlessness 
of the Bishop of St. David’s when he preached before the Queen 
and reminded her that, at sixty-three, she could no longer regard 
herself as a chicken: he took as his text, ‘‘ Teach us to number 
our days, that we incline our hearts unto wisdom.” The Queen 
immediately saw the drift of it, but she was not quite prepared 
for his concluding prayer, which according to custom he spoke 
as if in Her Majesty’s person—‘ Lord, I have now put foot within 
the doors of that age in the which the almond tree flourisheth, 
wherein men begin to carry a calendar in their bones, the senses 
begin to fail, the strength to diminish, yea all the powers of the 
body daily to decay.” The sermon over, the Queen was so far 
from giving the preacher thanks that she said plainly that he 
should have kept his arithmetic to himself. And the giddy 
young thing had her own sort of revenge next day. She made a 
public test of her own eyesight against that of her courtiers, 
thanking God meanwhile that neither her stomach nor strength, 
neither her voice for singing, nor fingering for instruments, nor 
lastly her sight, was any whit decayed. And this was the mighty 
Queen of our own most spacious days ! 

H. B. C. 


Poverty and the State. By GitBert Sater. Constable. 
Pp. 480. 12s. 6d. 


Tus interesting and useful book issues immediately from an 
adult educational activity, and ultimately from a considerable 
experience of social work in combination with a deep study of 
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social history. Dr. Slater’s book is based on a series of lectures 
given as the preliminary part of a course of study arranged by 
the Church of England Ternperance Society, in conjunction with 
the University of London, for Police Court Missionaries, actual 
and prospective. The social work that has given it its tone and 
quality includes experience in trade union organization, activities 
which went to the making, under the leadership of Mr. C. H. 
Grinling, of the Woolwich Council of Social Service, the editor- 
ship of the journal of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, 
a period of office as Mayor of Woolwich, the duties of a professor- 
ship in the University of Madras and of a Publicity Officer to 
the Government of Madras, a year’s work on the Madras Legis- 
lative Council and participation in the proceedings of the 
Imperial Board of Agriculture. The study of social history has 
manifested itself in an indispensable book on the history of 
enclosures and in a widely used account of nineteenth-century 
England. No one who surveys that record, or who knows Dr. 
Slater, can doubt his unusual qualification for the making of this 
very necessary book. 

There is no volume known to me which assembles this 
material. Dr. Slater’s aim is to outline the struggle of the com- 
munity against gross poverty. It is not a history of charity or 
of humanitarianism, though the efforts of the charitable and of 
the humanitarian necessarily make a part of the story. It does 
not include, for example, an account of the attack on slavery, 
or an account of the attack on what some call wage-slavery. 
It deals, obviously and inevitably, with the Poor Law, with the 
crusade for preventive medicine and public health, wich the 
quest for decent housing and the elimination of overcrowding 
and slums, with the temperance movement, with the abuses of 
betting, with services for blind, deaf, and crippled, with lunacy 
and mental deficiency, with the care of children and the aged, 
and finally, with unemployment. The subject-matter of the 
book is determined by the definition of poverty. ‘‘ Most people,” 
Dr. Slater writes, “ including even many of those whose incomes 
are above the average, regard themselves as poor, for they feel 
that their incomes are unfairly small in proportion to their merits 
and needs. It is not poverty in that sense, but the deeper poverty 
—poverty which undermines physical health and self-respect, 
and is inevitably recognized as a social peril—with which this 
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volume is concerned.” It might be suggested that unemploy- 
ment does not nowadays fit into this definition, and Dr. Slater 
devotes the three closing chapters of the book to unemployment. 
Perhaps it is true that unemployment is a different kind of social 
peril from these other categories. All the same, it would be 
silly to write a book on poverty which did not include it, and 
the more so because there are those who, speaking of unemploy- 
ment as a social disease, tend to regard ‘“‘ the unemployed ”’ as 
socially diseased. Such might well ponder a sentence or two of 
a recent autobiographical narrative. T. Horsley’s Odyssey of an 
Out-of-Work (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). ‘‘ To-day,” writes this 
bitterly disappointed searcher for work, ‘‘ newspapers are filled 
with readable articles relating to the abuses of this pittance 
[‘ the dole ’] on which more than two million people have to 
subsist. The public read them eagerly. Their natural resent- 
ment is fired by editorial comment, and the most patient and 
best behaved army in the world is brought into contempt. 
Through such references the public are learning to hate the un- 
employed. They are beginning to believe that we are unclean 
in mind and body, capable of cheating, anxious to grasp that 
which does not belong to us, and asking always for the solace of 
drink and vice. We could stand their pity ; God knows we need 
it in its practicable forms, but we resent the implication that our 
moral fibre has collapsed.’’ Sentences like these indicate at once 
the justification for a careful treatment of unemployment in a 
book on Poverty and the State, and the necessity of a study of it 
when it has been written. Dr. Slater has provided the book ; 
it is for us to study it. 

Doubtless the reading of these chapters will stir different 
people to different comments. Leaving detail entirely on one 
side, I must admit that Dr. Slater’s pages made me impatient 
with humanitarianism. Humanitarianism is simply not enough ; 
to deal with these problems calls for adequate statistics as well 
as goodwill, for the State as a means of satisfying claims rather 
than the State benevolent. In our social history the most striking 
movement of this century is the building up of the social services. 
Roughly, the progress has been from individual concern to 
voluntary association, and from voluntary association to State 
responsibility. Dr. Slater’s book indicates so much that remains 
to be done that one is left either despairing or wondering whether 
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anything less than the way of equality can suffice. Let the 
reader of Dr. Slater’s work pass on from it to the powerful and 
ironic chapters of Professor Tawney’s Equality. . . . This may 
not be criticism of Poverty and the State, but at any rate it shows 
the sort of company Dr. Slater leads one into, whether that be 
his intention or not, and the sort of mood he induces. And let 
me add, hastily, that his work is thoroughly objective and in the 
best sense of that term, academic. 

The best recommendation I can offer of his volume, how- 
ever, is of another kind. I have seen it in use. Ill-health com- 
pelled Dr. Slater to relinquish the course of lectures on which 
this book is based, and it fell to me to finish off the session. I 
found at once that the class was alive, actively intent upon its 
studies, eager to think and write about them, full of discussion. 


No better recommendation can be given. 
H. L. B. 


The Old Régime in France. By F. Funck-BrEnTAnNo. 
Translated by H. Witson. Edward Arnold. Pp. 376. 
16s. 


THERE are certain cycles of events about which legends cluster 
thickly. There is the fall of the Roman Empire about the 
wickedness of which the moralists wax eloquent in total dis- 
regard of a whole generation of researchers from Mommsen to 
Rostovtzev. There is the Renaissance beloved of the exponents 
of belles lettres, still explained in terms of the fall of Constantinople 
and still incapable otherwise of exact definition. There is the 
Puritan Revolution still described with persistent obstinacy as 
a politico-theological struggle, yet shouting the moment the 
surface is scratched all the manifestations of the class struggle. 
There is the French Revolution about which French historians 
have written books as frequent as autumn leaves on Vallombrosa 
and the historians of other countries have been only less assiduous, 
and the French Revolution is still usually ascribed to the poverty 
of the French peasant and the profligacy of the French Govern- 
ment. It would be difficult to say how long a period must 
elapse before the proved findings of the researchers work their 
way into the text-books and the works of vulgarization. It 
certainly is a very slow process. 
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To those who would find an explanation of the French 
Revolution which really explains M. Funck-Brentano’s book 
can be most cordially recommended. It has all the virtues of 
French historical scholarship—a rigid standard of objectivity, 
a disciplined lucidity of statement, a striking power of synthesis. 
It deals with the French Revolution as a movement which sprang 
out of French life and not, as English writers tend to make it, 
out of French politics. The upheaval is seen against the whole 
social heritage of the French people, and hence there are chapters 
on the family, the village, the town, franchises and liberties, 
public opinion, as well as on the king, the court, and the 
magistrates. There is a wealth of quotation from a wide range 
of sources, and the quotations are chosen because they are 
meaningful, not because they are witty, or bizarre, or erudite, 
or unusual. At the end of each chapter there is a brief biblio- 
graphy giving the best original and secondary sources, mostly 
the former, and including among English writings only Arthur 
Young’s Travels. In brief here is a work of ripe scholarship, 
quite exceptionally interesting to read and illuminating all 
through. 

Just as it is no longer possible to date the Industrial Revolu- 
tion from 1760, so the French Revolution may no longer be 
regarded as a sudden cataclysm, dating from the fall of the Bastille 
in 1789. Nothing has a beginning in history nowadays! How- 
ever that may be, it is high time to remove our Carlyles from the 
history shelf to the literature shelf. Let us see the French 
Revolution against its true background, a background strikingly 
like that from which were emerging the first triumphs of 
industrialism in this country. A foreign trade which had 
doubled since 1763 and quadrupled since the death of Louis XIV, 
rivers arduously rendered navigable, an admirable network of 
roads increased by fifty thousand or so kilometres between 1737 
and 1787, Montgolfier’s balloons, a steam paddle-boat as early 
as 1776, the scientific discoveries of Lavoisier, Berthollet, Laplace, 
Lamarck, and others, a literature and art that were the envy 
of the whole cultivated world, rapid and energetic reforms, which, 
if continued, might well have produced a peaceful revolution, 
in the domains of justice, administration, religion, and economic 
life—these achievements rendered Louis XVI’s reign one of the 
greatest epochs in French history. They make, as M. Funck- 
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Brentano puts it, a glorious twilight to the setting sun of old 
France. This “ transforming movement which took possession 
of France from the middle of the eighteenth century and became 
accentuated in 1774, was not only concerned with forms of 
administration and different branches of national activity; it 
had to do with the people themselves and all classes of the nation. 
The population was increasing rapidly ... it was active, 
energetic, and industrious. . . . The basis of former society, 
namely, the family, with its special character, manners, and 
traditions, had been modified in the course of the eighteenth 
century. The first work of the Revolution, its essential and 
fundamental work . . . was the destruction of the old French 
family. The real cause of the French Revolution lies therein, 
namely, in the transformation of the family which had made 
ancient France. . . . Asecond cause of the Revolution . . . lay 
in the very progress which France had realized in the eighteenth 
century. She had been built up by those thousands and 
thousands of family groups which had increased in importance 
on the spots where they were rooted, and had developed in the 
course of centuries their local strength, along with their particular 
customs, ideas, and traditions. Hence arose those local groups, 
that ‘ federalism,’ which Louis XIII and Richelieu had long 
ago detested, and which the revolutionists of 1793 persecuted 
with bloodthirsty hatred. Each family had been a closed cell, 
shut up within another cell, either a village or a town... 
each province, corporation, class, every division of the State 
was a closed cell, from which fact arose barriers between 
provinces and jurisdictions, and divergences in customs and 
legislation ; then there were the many and varied privileges 
... all forming a State composed of hundreds of different 
States in juxtaposition. . . . Space was needed for self-develop- 
ment, for the widening out of social relations, the extension of 
trade and industry, the new-born national sentiment, and the 
transformation of habits resulting from these new circumstances. 
The cry was: ‘ Break down the barriers between provinces, 
towns, wards, classes, and families! Unite together! ...’” 
Thus the heart of the Revolution is laid bare in the reform 
of the family and the reform of the administration. These 
resulted from the transformation in manners and customs, and 
the growth of new economic needs. The story is not one of 
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great personalities but of great social forces. The apparently 
great personalities are only great to the degree in which they 
embody these forces. The heroic interpretation of the French 
Revolution is sadly dilapidated. It was good enough, it may be, 
for the Victorian age, which believed in captains of industry, 
in great Disraelis, and great Gladstones, and great Queens, and 
great Exhibitions, in merchant princes, and princes of finance, 
and in all the rest of the appropriate finery of that departed day. 
But it sounds singularly hollow nowadays. We interpret 
greatness in other ways. The posturing of the politicians matter 
less and less: the activities and aspirations of the unnamed 
common folk matter more and more. The value of this pene- 
trating analysis of the old régime in France lies in its revealing 
of the fundamental forces of change. And it discovers those 
forces by looking deeply into the ordinary facts of ordinary 
lives. H. L. B. 


The History of Trade Union Organization in the 
North Staffordshire Potteries. By W. H. War- 
BURTON, with an introduction by R. H. TawnEy. Allen & 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


A Basketful of Memories. By Tuomas Oxey. Dent. 6s. 


England, Arise! A Study of the Pioneering Days of the 
Labour Movement. By GopFREY ELton. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THE history of the Labour Movement, in this country or in any 
other, is not easy to write in a manner which shall be at once 
readable and reasonably accurate. For “‘ readability ” in history, 
to the untrained mind, consists mainly in personalities and 
spectacular events. Princes and battles, or their equivalents, 
are still demanded ; and the Labour Movement contains little 
of either. Its ‘‘ great leaders’ are scanty and are apt either to 
desert or, like Robert Owen, to be rather lacking in human 
interest ; its Peterloos and its Dock Strikes are few and far 
between, and too often turn out fiascos at that. As every one 
who has worked in it knows, it is as a movement, not in virtue 
of its leaders or even of its campaigns, that it lives and inspires ; 
and any one who hopes to understand its history must himself 
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have some understanding of the meaning of social movements 
and of the growth of society before he can see these all but name- 
less leaders, these passionate groups and eddies of opinion and 
organization, in perspective against their real historical back- 
ground. 

To such a one, Mr. Warburton’s short treatise, dry as its 
language is, and anonymous as are most of the people concerned 
in it, will prove much the most valuable of these three books. 
(It may, however, be questioned whether the producer of the 
book need have confused and irritated the reader by printing 
the whole of the cumbersome title upon every page of the book, 
while omitting the last five words from the spine.) The pottery 
industry is one which has not been at all adequately treated by 
most Labour histories. The Potters’ Union makes a_ brief 
meteoric appearance in the days of Owen, and then vanishes into 
obscurity practically until the arrival at the end of the war of a 
National Joint Council for the Pottery Industry. Few, even, 
are aware that as far back as 1833 the potters, as an organized 
body, were urging rationalization on their masters, or that in 
1836 they ran an important strike which, unlike the general run 
of strikes, gained its objects but destroyed the Union which 
fought it; and most people’s knowledge of the economic con- 
ditions of the industry is derived, rather inadequately, from a 
chapter in Bennett’s Clayhanger. Mr. Warburton’s book, while 
detailing the history of organization among the potters, deals 
also with the industrial conditions out of which it arose—the 
late coming of machinery—the industrial revolution, in effect, 
did not reach the Potteries until the ’seventies—the curious 
isolation of the whole area, the persistence of contractual rela- 
tions between the potters and their masters, the ‘‘ sub-employed ” 
status of women and other assistant workers, and soon. A useful 
contribution to the library of the student of Trade Unionism. 

Bernard Shaw, in giving permission to Mr. Okey to publish 
an excellent letter of his, hopes that the recipient’s memoirs 
will “‘ pull through on the interest of your early experiences ”’ ; 
and certainly the early experiences are all that any one would 
re-read of his slight volume. It is a pity that he kept no diaries 
which he might have used, for otherwise this basket-maker of 
London, born just before the Crimean War, might have given 
us valuable social material on life in a little-known trade ; as it 
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is, we have only a few stories, such as that of the grandfather 
who took a bath once a year, when going by train, “‘ because 
it would be disgraceful not to be found clean when undressed.’ 
When, however, the author, by means largely of self-education, 
leaves his basket-making and takes to intellectual pursuits which 
eventually land him in the University of Cambridge, the account 
ceases to have any interest whatever, except where it includes 
that vigorous letter from Shaw to William Morris on the futility 
of treating Italian cities as museums of dead art. 

Mr. Elton is a romantic journalist who cannot see a move- 
ment but as a chain of romantic personalities and romantic 
events. Unfortunately for him, recent events in the Labour 
Party have rather robbed his highly coloured picture of the 
early days of Socialism of what plausibility it presented. A 
study which obviously views Mr. MacDonald and his faintly 
progressive government as the apotheosis of Labour and sneers 
throughout at Marx and the Social Democrats, looks a trifle 
silly in these days of National Parties and Five Year Plans ; 
and one feels that the romantic author must by now be more 
than a little disappointed. Such is apt to be the fate of romantics ; 
but surely a book which commits itself to the statement that 
Marx understood nothing of English history, and that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws brought down rent-rolls till the landowner 
could no longer afford to live by them (! !), did not really deserve 
a much better fate. 


M.'I. C. 


Philip Henry Wicksteed. His Life and Work. By 
C. H. HERForD. J. M. Dent. Pp. xxxiii+410. 6d. 


WE are apt to regard the Victorians as well-meaning but rather 
futile people who confronted the evils of poverty with the virtues 
of their own charity. The inspiring life and many achievements 
of Wicksteed, so nobly and beautifully told by his biographer, 
C. H. Herford, who died while the book was going through the 
press, make us realize the sheer impossibility of coining easy and 
patronizing generalizations about Victorianism. 

Wicksteed was a man of vigorous and original personality 
whose interests of the mind and passions of the heart sprang from 
the rich soil of the small and eager Unitarian community then 
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scattered throughout England. Wicksteed found expression in 
many ways, and must surely have been one of the most versatile 
scholars and ieachers then living. Possessed of a most penetrating 
and critical mind he pursued knowledge for the light that he knew 
it could shed on contemporary problems. Widely known as a 
brilliant interpreter of Dante’s civilization and of Dante’s spiritual 
background, he was also acknowledged as a master unrivalled 
outside the Catholic Church on the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He was equally well known for his writings on economics, 
and his significance is becoming increasingly recognized. Professor 
Lionel Robbins, who contributes a chapter on the ‘‘ Economic 
Works ”’ of Wicksteed, says, “‘ There have been no more devoted 
or dispassionate (economists) than Philip Wicksteed. There are 
many economists who have had wider contacts with the life of 
their time, there are many who have had a greater range of 
immediate practical usefulness: there are few who have done 
more tc bring economics as a science into relation with life as a 
whole.” 

It was, however, as a University Extension Lecturer that 
Wicksteed fulfilled himself most powerfully. Extra-mural work 
was no watered-down version of learning, but it involved a search 
for a wider justification of learning than a-narrow academic 
circle may realize. Wicksteed toured up and down England 
lecturing to popular audiences, and his achievements in the north 
and in the midlands are now legend. One of his earliest posts 
was first Warden of University Hall, London (now Mary Ward 
Settlement), where also resided Stanley Jevons, who greatly 
influenced Wicksteed’s conception of economics. 

This work stands as a noble memorial not only to the 
essentially human genius of Philip Wicksteed but also to his 
lifelong friend and biographer, C. H. Herford. 

J. R. 


(IN Basic ENGLISH) 


The Foundations of Mathematics. By F. P. Ramsey. 
Kegan Paul. 1931. I5s. 


is a book for all who are interested in language as an apparatus 
which is of use in taking thought or in putting thought 
across. For a long time after the first development of mathe- 
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matics by the Greeks, no one had any bright idea of what 
it was all about, and there is no complete answer to this question 
at the present day. (But we can see our way out of the wood.) 
This is not surprising, because much experience in using words 
is necessary before one can make a start, and up to a hundred 
years ago the language experts got more pleasure out of making 
knowledge hard than from getting clear about things. Laplace 
was not able to see what the statements of the differential calculus 
could be signs of, and in fact it was not clear what even were the 
simple numbers like one, two, and three, that we use every day. 
As mathematics is (it seems) the only language which it is simple 
to use in science, it is easy to see that one could not get very far 
in physical theory while so little was known of The Foundations 
of Mathematics. It gives us an unpleasant shock how little 
knowledge was necessary for the inventions of present-day 
science, but this discovery also gives us the hope that great 
effects will be the outcome of small increases in that knowledge. 

Twenty years ago in their book Principia Mathematica, a 
great attempt was made by Whitehead and Russell at this business 
of putting mathematics in order. They got a long way to making 
the simpler things, such as numbers, clear ; but even here they 
found two arguments against them which they could not get 
over: they were unable to give any account of the Axiom of 
Reducibility or of the Axiom of Infinity which could make these 
Axioms seem true to the experts. In simple language, we can 
give no reasons on the theory of Principia Mathematica for our 
beliefs about numbers or about the statements of mathematical 
analysis, and without these mathematics quickly comes to be 
without use or ornament. In this book on The Foundations of 
Mathematics, there is given a way of getting at the Axiom of 
Reducibility which, if it is right, will put sense into the theory 
of the numbers at the least. That is the first reason why this 
is one of the most important books that has come out in the last 
twenty years. (But there is still the trouble over the Axiom 
of Infinity.) 

After we have got out a complete system of rules for a 
language about anything, we have not made certain that what- 
ever we say in that language will be true or even make sense. 
At one time the idea was that any statement that was not against 
the rules of structure of the language was a true statement ; but 
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it seems now that this was hope and not knowledge. It is hard 
to put words in the right order: it is harder to put them in the 
form of a statement which makes sense : it is still harder to make 
a statement which is true. At present not much can be said 
about what makes a statement true or false, or about any guide 
there is when a theory is right or wrong. The second reason 
for saying that Ramsey’s book is important is the essay on 
Theories; there are suggestions in it which will be a help later 
in putting sense into science and interest into the everyday 
discussions of society of the future. When this is done there 
will be comfort and amusement for all. 

The Foundations of Mathematics also has in it two papers 
on Universals and Probability, taking them, not as these words 
are used in science, but as they come into normal language. 
Therefore the discussions are not of great interest except to the 
language expert or to the psychologist: but to such people 
they should be of special importance. 

Reading The Foundations of Mathematics has given the 
reviewer much pleasure, and he would like to give it a push 
among people who cannot see anything yet of value for their 
minds to do. 
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